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Contraband of War and the Right of Search 


THE seizure of various German vessels at Delagoa Bay, on suspicion 
of carrying contraband of war, has aroused much acute discussion 
both in Germany and in this country, as to the respective rights of 
belligerents and neutrals with regard to the regulation of trade between 
neutrals and one of two hostile states. It was inevitable that such a 
conflict of opinion should arise as soon as war broke out between two 
countries, one of them being possessed of vast sea power, the other 
an inland power depending for its sea carrying trade on the services 
of neutral vessels. Such a dispute might easily assume very serious 
dimensions, and even result in another war, unless the proceedings on 
each side are conducted with the most strict attention to the rules 
of international etiquette, and with the utmost mutual forbearance, 
It is therefore important to ascertain on what grounds belligerents 
base a claim to restrict the natural rights of neutrals with regard to 
commerce, and within what !imits a neutral may carry on trade with 
one of two belligerent powers without giving just cause of complaint 
to the other. 

The whole argument turns on a contest of rights between neutrals 
and belligerents. Certain principles may be laid down as fundamental. 

1. The open sea cannot be reduced into possession. 

2. Any nation may prosecute its right by force against another 
nation on the high seas. 

3. All nations are entitled to the free use of the open sea for the 
purposes of innocent navigation. ; 

4. In prosecuting its right, a nation must take care not to interfere 
with the innocent navigation of other nations. 

5. Neutral nations must be careful so to conduct their navigation, 
that it shall work no prejudice to the contention of either of two 
belligerent nations. 
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The rights of belligerents are founded on the principle that every- 
thing may be taken from an enemy which tends to diminish his power. 
An enemy’s property may of course be seized on the high seas, which 
is nullius territorium. 

Neutrals argue that commerce is necessary to a state; each state 
i has a right to it, and no other state can justly interfere with it. <A 
ti condition of war should affect belligerent states, and them only, 
Belligerents reply that war is itself a right, and nostate, not being a party 
to the war, can be allowed to interfere with that right. Full liberty 
must be given, both in civil government and among nations, so long 
| as ao injustice results from it. The restrictions placed on commerce 
! are trivial compared with the difficulties which might arise, and the 
injury that might be done by unrestricted commerce. 

W The law of neutrality is itself of comparatively late origin: when 
‘| every state was an ally or an enemy, neutrality had no existence. 

















Two causes have combined to formulate the rules which now govern 
the position of neutrals as between two belligerent powers; the 
jealousy of belligerents to prevent preference being shown to one over 
| the other, and the anxiety of neutrals to continue trade and intercourse. 

The rudimentary principle of the law of neutrality is the duty of 

| impartial conduct. A state is bound to respect the right of free action 
in| possessed by other states. During peace a state may determine at 
‘ | will what amount of intercourse it will carry on with each of two 















other states, and may show more friendship to one than to another ; 
but should these states be at war, it must, if wishing to preserve 
neutrality, be perfectly impartial, showing not the slightest friendship 
to one above the other. 

Territorial sovereignty is both the source and the measure of neutral 
if reponsibility. Independent nations being sovereign within their own 
a | territories, are responsible for acts done within their territories, so far 

' as they have notice of them; but a state cannot be asked to take 
cognisance of what occurs outside its territory. The range of the 
territorial waters is the limit of its jurisdiction. 
i Distinction must therefore be made between an act of the state 
prejudicial to the belligerent, which is necessarily done with an 
injurious intent; and the commercial acts of individuals, which are 
lawful acts only affecting the belligerent incidentally. They are 
prevented not because they constitute a wrong, but because they are 
inconvenient. 

A belligerent has the right of hindering neutral commerce: 
1. When it supplies his enemy with articles of use in war: 2. When 
it diminishes the stress which he puts upon the enemy: 3. When it 
is tainted by association with hostile property. 



































The enforcing of the obligation of perfect neutrality on individual 

members of a neutral state is, under certain regulations, entrusted 

| to the belligerent, because he can act promptly. The court of the 

belligerent tries all questions of fact, as to whether the privileges of 
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the belligerent have been infringed: and the neutral trader can, in 
the first instance, only obtain redress in these courts. The neutral 
power can only interfere when the belligerent has overstepped the 
boundary of his rights; it can then demand reparation. 

The Law of Neutrality consists of two branches— 

1. That affecting states in their relation to one another. The 
parties in this case are sovereign states; they have the same duties 
as in time of peace. The belligerent is under the obligation to 
respect the sovereignty of the neutral; the neutral is under the 

obligation not to aid, directly or indirectly, the enemy of the belli- 

gerent, and, within certain limits, to prevent any one else from 
giving aid in places under control of the neutral. 

2. That affecting the belligerent state and the neutral individual. 
The parties here are the state and the individual; they are under no 
obligations to each other: the only duty of the individual is to his 
own sovereign ; the only duty of the state is towards other states. 

These two branches are sometimes confused, and the state is 
wrongly held responsible for the acts of individuals. The true rule 
is that set forward by the French in 1777, and by America in 1793, 
and again in 1855, viz.: That the trade in contraband articles is not a 
breach of neutrality on the part of the state, but is at the sole risk of 
the individual, and exposes him to the penalty of confiscation. It 
being granted as beyond question that enemies’ goods are liable to 
capture on the high seas, the question, so far as neutrals are concerned, 
may be complicated by the circumstances of each particular case. A 
ship may have several owners; the ship may be neutral, but the 
cargo may consist of enemies’ goods; the vessel may be that of an 
enemy, but the cargo may be neutral; there may be a mixed owner- 
ship of cargo. 

It may be said that there are four systems of maritime law which 
have at different times prevailed. 

1. That recognised from the earliest times by the various trading 
associations who were governed by the rules contained in the Consolat 
del Mar. 

2. The French system. 

3. The Dutch system. 

4. The rules contained in the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 

The customs of the sea, as set out in the Consolat del Mar, 
were those rules which during the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, were universally recognised by the trading communities of 
the western Mediterranean as governing all questions which might 
arise between the armed vessels of belligerents and the trading vessels 
of neutrals. At this period there was a permanent state of war 
between Christian and Saracen corsairs. The merchant vessels of 
great trading cities sailed in convoy, for mutual defence, and with 

joint participation in prizes. These associations, the aid of which 
was often invoked by independent princes, were allowed to use their 
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own rules; and these rules were founded, not on claim of empire, but 
on considerations of justice. They were simple in their nature, and 
easily to be understood. Neutral goods found on an enemy’s ship 
were free; while enemy’s goods found on a neutral ship were to be 
taken. 

In this last case, freight was to be paid on the goods taken; and 
the captain might be compelled to convey the cargo to a place of 
safety, if he refused, the captor might sink the ship. If on the other 
hand neutral goods were found in an enemy’s ship, it was necessary 
that some agreement should be come to between the owner of the 
cargo and the captor with regard to the ship. If the merchant refused, 
the captor might send the vessel home, the merchant was obliged to 
pay freight, and the captor was not liable for damage. If, however, 
the merchant were willing to come to an agreement, and the captor 
refused, then the merchant was not liable to pay freight, and the captor 
was liable for damage. 

These principles have received the assent of many of the leading 
jurists. Albericus Gentilis says that when enemy’s goods are found 
in a neutral vessel, only what is the enemy’s may be taken; that is 
the cargo after freight has been paid. Grotius agrees that enemy’s 
goods may be seized on a neutral ship. He seems to hint even that 
the vessel may be seized if the goods are carried with the knowledge 
of the owner of the vessel. Bynkershoek also agrees, and argues in 
favour of the right of search. Vattel’s decision is to the same effect. 

The rules laid down by the Consolat del Mar held good till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when a decree of Francis I., 1543, 
established the French system by which goods and ships mutually 
infect each other, ‘‘ Robe d’ennemi confisque celle d’ami.” 

According to this rule all goods found on an enemy’s ship were 
subject to forfeiture, while the finding of enemy’s goods on a friendly 
ship entailed the confiscation of the ship. 

The tendency at this time was to prohibit neutral commerce 
altogether. In 1551, however, the Dutch opposed the demands of the 
Hanse towns, with regard to trade with Denmark; while Elizabeth, 
in 1575, declared to the Dutch that her subjects must not be interrupted 
in trade with Spain; maintaining that neutrals have full right to 
trade with belligerents unless doing so would affect the issue of a war. 

In 1689, Great Britain and the states general agreed to prevent 
neutrals trading with the French king; but Sweden and Denmark, 
in 1693, entered into a treaty to maintain their rights. 

During the Seven Years’ War the question of the right of neutrals 
to carry on trade took a special form, namely the right of neutrals to 
undertake the carrying trade between a mother country and her 
colonies during time of war. Trade with the colonies was at this 
time a monopoly of the mother country, but France, being worsted 
at sea, needed all her sailors, and therefore allowed neutrals to carry 

on trade with her colonies, a thing which was forbidden in time ot 
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peace. Great Britain objected, on the grounds that it would enable 
some colonies to hold out, and that it would enable France to with- 
draw men from her merchant service to man her fleet. This led to 
the passing of the Rule of 1756, which decreed that neutrals are not 
permitted to engage in a trade with the colonies of a belligerent 
during war which is not permissible to foreign vessels during peace ; 
that is to say, though they may trade with the colonies on their own 
account they must not undertake the carrying trade between the 
mother country and her colonies during time of war. An ordinance 
of Louis XIV. had already decreed, in 1704, that neutral vessels going 
to any state but their own with enemies’ goods should have such 
goods confiscated; that if going with such cargoes to an enemy’s 
port the cargo should be confiscated; and that if they were going 
from an enemy’s port to any neutral state but their own both ship 
and cargo should be confiscated. 

The third theory is that maintained by the Dutch, who, as almost 
the greatest trading nation of the time, were especially anxious to 
protect the interests of the neutral shipowner, though their object was 
attained at the expense of the neutral merchant. Under this system 
all goods in a neutral vessel were free, while all goods, even those of 
a neutral merchant, were liable to capture if found in an enemy’s 
vessel. The doctrine that free ships make free goods is of course of 
the greatest pecuniary importance to neutrals. By natural law an 
enemy has the right to capture the property of an adversary either by 
land or sea. Custom has introduced a lenient application of this 
right in wars on land, but never in naval war. No neutral can 
interfere with this right. Neutrals claim that being unconcerned in 
the contest they have a right to carry on commerce as in time of peace. 
The answer to this argument is that the right ceases to be such when 
it injures a third party. There is"no injury to the neutral in the 
seizure of the goods, because freight is paid. It is an injury to 
belligerents because it is the power which is weakest at sea that 
profits most by it, and it tends directly to strengthen the navy of the 
weaker power, by allowing seamen to be taken from the merchant 
service. 

Hiibner, on behalf of neutrals, upholds what is known as the 
territorial theory ; he claims that free ships make free goods, and that 
the goods of neutrals must be considered free even though in an 
enemy’s ship. He bases his claim on the plea that neutral ships are 
neutral territory, within which enemy’s property is sacred. Manning 
points out that this argument is unsound. If it were true the right 
of exterritoriality would hold good always, whereas it is lost by 
entering the territory of another state, when those on board become 
Subject to the jurisdiction of that state. On the high seas it is subject 
to the jurisdiction of its own state, not because it is a portion of that 
state, but because there is no other jurisdiction. If the doctrine were 
true, neutral ships could carry contraband of war, or soldiers of the 
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enemy, because neither of these could be seized on neutral territory ; 
but such a supposition is absurd. 

The fourth and last system is that established by the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856, which is contained in the following clauses :— 

II. Le pavillon neutre couvre la marchandise ennemie, a l’excep- 
tion de la contrabande de guerre. 

III. La marchandise neutre a l'exception de la contrabande de 
guerre, n’est pas saississable sous pavillon ennemie. 

It must be taken, then, that it is now a recognised doctrine that the 
neutral flag will cover enemy’s goods, except contraband of war. 
This will protect neutrals carrying the goods of an enemy power to 
any neutral port; but they may still be prevented from trading with 
the enemy himself by due notification of blockade. This blockade, 
says the Declaration of Paris, in order to be binding must be effective ; 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access 
to the coast of the enemy. 

What, then, constitutes contraband of war? Generally speaking, 
any articles which will directly aid the enemy in carrying on or pro- 
longing a war. Certain articles, such as munitions of war, are in 
themselves contraband ; other articles, innocent in themselves, may 
become contraband through special circumstances. Grotius makes 
three classes : articles of war, articles of luxury, and those used both 
in peace and war. A neutral can trade on his own soil with a 
belligerent in contraband of war; but such articles must not be 
exported or carried coast-wise. ‘‘ Occasional,” ‘‘ Accidental,” or 
‘‘ Facultative” contraband may be created by belligerents under 
certain circumstances; that is to say, a decree may be issued stating 
that certain artiqles will be treated as contraband of war which are not 
usually so considered; notice must however be given to neutrals. 
Provisions are ancipitis usus, probably not contraband under ordinary 
circumstances, but may be declared so, or may become so under 
special conditions. During the war with France, in 1793, provisions 
were declared contraband. Both governments ordered that all 
cargoes of wheat should be bought in for pre-emption. Denmark 
was almost the only neutral that objected. 

In 1673, Sir R. Wiseman decided that corn, wine, and oil were 
contraband ; though the right of pre-emption was usually substituted 
for confiscation. In 1794, when Denmark objected to interference in 
her trade with France, the English Courts of Admiralty decided that 
provisions were not usually contraband. With articles ancipitis 
usus the ultimate destination often decides the fact, whether they are 
contraband or not. This mode of decision has just been affirmed by 
the Cabinet with regard to food stuffs, it being stated that food stuffs 
consigned to a neutral port are not liable to seizure, but that if the 
ultimate destination be obviously hostile they are liable to confiscation. 

It has been said that since our own country depends so largely on 
imported food stuffs, it should insist that they are, under no circum- 
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stances, to be considered as contraband ; but this view is unsound ; 
the duty of the country is to withdraw from the Declaration of Paris, 
and reserve full power to act either defensively or offensively by means 
of privateers. 

The right to seize contraband of war obviously entails the right to 
search neutral vessels for contraband, and this right is admitted by all 
authorities. In the first place the papers of the ship will be examined, 
and if all be correct the ship will be allowed to continue her voyage. 
If there be anything suspicious the ship may be brought in for 
enquiry, at the risk of the parties detaining. 

The papers to be produced include the register, giving the name 
and port of the ship, its tonnage and build, and the master’s and 
owner’s names ; the charter party; the bill of lading, and copies of 
receipts for goods; an account of the crew ; the agreement with the 
seamen ; the log; the manifest of goods shipped, with names of 
consignor and consignee ; and the passport or sea letter. 

If, after a vessel has been further detained and brought in for 
examination, it should appear that she does not, in fact, contain any 
contraband of war, then compensation must be made to her owners. 

The penalty for resisting search is confiscation of ship and cargo; 
but in the case of the Catherina Elizabeth it was decided that neutral 
property on board an enemy’s merchant vessel cannot be confiscated, 
simply on the ground that the enemy’s vessel has offered resistance. 

The right of search is one so thoroughly recognised by International 
Law, and is so essential to the interests of belligerents, that it cannot 
be conceived as ever being likely to form acasus belli if properly 
exercised. Objections to it can only arise from utter ignorance of the 
subject, or from a deliberate attempt to hamper a powerful maritime 


state. 
D. F. pe L’Hoste RANKING. 




















Can we Win in South Africa? 


‘‘We must,” it will be answered, and we shall be told that ‘the 
Empire will be endangered it we do not ;” that ‘‘ we cannot afford to 
ive in.” 

' These, and similar remarks, accompanied by reproaches for lack of 
patriotism will clearly show that, however strong the faith in the 
ultimate success of our arms in South Africa may be, the reasons for 
that faith are not in any way in proportion to its strength. No doubt 
to those persons who appear to think that it is almost a law of nature 
that Britain shall prevail, it will seem shocking to ask for the reasons 
which lead them to believe that we shall be successful in our present 
stupendous task. It will appear shocking to such persons to hear 
that some people believe we cannot, from the very nature of the case, 
carry the war to a successful issue. But facts and reasons are more 
important than strong faith and blind patriotism. I therefore pro- 
pose to show that the causes which produced the disasters at Stormberg, 
Magersfontein, and the Tugela, the still more disastrous encircling of 
Ladysmith, and the still more discreditable defeat at Modderspruit, 
were not casual or accidental causes, but will probably operate in even 
greater force in the future, and produce even greater disasters. These 
causes must be reckoned with throughout the whole campaign. 

I propose to show also, that, however many men we pour into 
South Africa, it will be useless unless we can adapt our army to the 
conditions under which they are fighting; it, therefore, seems 
clear that the limited number of yeomanry now being despatched are 
not likely to materially alter the situation, and that the Boers by 
always acting on the defensive will, from a military point of view, have 
an overwhelming advantage. However great and profound the 
indignation against the inefficiency of the War Office may be, it will 
be impossible to stop that inefficiency, resulting as it does not from any 
casual aberrations on the part of the heads of departments, but from 
the slow growth of decades ot rust, red tape, and divided responsibility. 
It is absurd to think of reforming our whole military system, and 
nothing but a drastic reform could possibly be of any value, while we 
are at war. To think that we can make an army efficient during war, 
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to think that we can modify the Generals’ notions of fighting while 
they are conducting a campaign, shows a complete ignorance of the 
methods of military training. To do this it would be necessary that 
each and every officer should forget his own training, give up his 
cherished beliefs, and learn in a few short weeks that which he should 
have been taught during the whole of his careful but hopelessly 
antiquated training. We might as reasonably expect the immediate 
adoption of a new religion. 

What are the conditions which will have to be thoroughly under- 
stood before we can hope for any measure of success whatever? It is 
usually thought that the conditions under which we are fighting are 
peculiar to the Boers and the Transvaal. This is a mistake. The 
conditions to which we must adapt ourselves in order to succeed are 
those of modern warfare. Startling as it may seem, we are some 
thirty years behind modern military conditions. It is this gap 
that our generals must cover at one bound if we are to succeed ; and 
I say again it is not reasonable to think that it can be done. That 
our generals can learn their work afresh while practising it is 
unthinkable. It might be just possible if the last thirty years did not 
count for more than any previous period of the same length in the 
history of military development during the century. But they do. 
Much is said as to the difference between medieval war and the 
warfare of the nineteenth century. But, strange as it may seem, 
there have been greater changes in the art of war since the Russo- 
Turco war of ’77 than took place during the three previous centuries. 
Science was never applied to the armaments of nations as it has been 
since 1877, resulting in the invention of weapons to which those of 
our immediate ancestors are as out of date as the bow and arrows 
used at Agincourt. These weapons we have, though they are not 
yet, it may be noted, all at the seat of war. Their significance has 
apparently almost wholly escaped our military intelligences, for 
while these modern weapons have completely changed tactics, 
strategy and plans of campaign, our generals, officers and men are 
as completely oblivious of that change as though they had never seen 
them. 

What are the changes in question? It is usually thought that the 
immense strides which of late years have been made in the range and 
precision of artillery and the rifle is the most important. What has 
been achieved in this direction is marvellous. The power of the rifle 
has been increased over fourteen times, that of artillery mere than 
forty times. Great as these changes are, it may be questioned whether 
they do not sink into insignificance, so far as the effect on strategy is 
concerned, when we come to consider the introduction of smokeless 
powder. This statement may appear exaggerated to readers unfamiliar 
with the gentle art of killing ; but if the reader will think out roughly 
his idea of a battle, he will discover the most important thought in his 
mind will be that of hand to hand fighting ; his thoughts will dwell on 
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the glories of British military achievement, of the advance of masses 
of infantry that no fire can check, and the swift and terrible charge of 
cavalry in pursuit. These, and all such glories of the past, smoke- 
less powder has relegated to the pages of history. 

Let us examine some of the results of smokeless powder in detail. 
The first result is that anything in the nature of a sudden and swift 
descent upon the enemy’s position is made impossible. Those 
master strokes of rapid attack, which the great Napoleon delighted 
in, are no longer practicable. To attack a force, you must know not 
only the strength, but the disposition of that strength. In the old 
days this was comparatively easy to discover. Acting on the reports 
of scouts, either an advance or a reconnaissance in force was made. 
This drew the enemy’s fire, and each puff of smoke helped to define 
the enemy’s lines. Smokeless powder has ended this; it has put the 
attacking force at a great disadvantage. To say that under the 
present conditions it is extremely difficult to discover the approximate 
position of the foe you are approaching to attack, is but to give an 
inadequate description of one of the most vexatious problems that the 
new conditions have raised for our commanders to solve—problems 
which they have now to face for the first time. Colonel , the 
author of La Poudre sans Fumee, says, ‘‘Smokeless powder ensures 
long ignorance of positions and much search, and, in consequence, 
serious losses, until the true position of affairs is ascertained. Even 
then the disposition of the enemy’s forces may be changed before the 
attack is delivered.” 

This is not the only or even the most striking result of smokeless 
powder. Its effect upon the rifle has been even more extraordinary 
than the development of the rifle itself. Up to comparatively recent 
times, marksmen were hampered by a ‘“‘ banner of smoke,” which 
hung over the battle-field thirty yards to their front. Into this smoke 
the riflemen fired, and under its friendly protection, the attacking 
force advanced in comparative safety to rush the enemy’s position. 
This also smokeless powder has changed, a fact our generals in South 
Africa do not appear to be aware of. 

The great development of the rifle, and the even greater develop- 
ment of artillery, combined with the invention of smokeless powder, 
has changed, wholly and completely, the art of modern war. 

It would be difficult, under ordinary circumstances, to give an 
epitome of the development of those arms during the last twenty 
years, had not the task been outlined by M. J. S. Bloch in his famous 
book, ‘‘ Is War Now Impossible?” It is not necessary to agree with 
all the conclusions contained in this book, but it will scarcely be 
denied that the facts and statistics that the author has so laboriously 
compiled, are as reliable as they are interesting, and in justice to the 
author, it should be added that there are scarcely any of his predic- 
tions that have not been verified by this campaign, even though it has 
only lasted a few months. 
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It this book had been properly understood, the results of the present 
campaign would not have astonished the world. It is from M. 
Bloch, to understand the real meaning of whose book is to understand 
the causes of the almost unvaried story of British disaster in South 
Africa, we propose to quote. 

‘‘ The bullet of the Chassepot,” he says, ‘‘ the Bordan or Prussian 
Needle Gun” (used in the campaign of 1870), ‘‘ could not penetrate a 
human skull at 1,760 yards, whereas the bu!let of modern low calibre 
rifles, at a distance of 3,850 yards, will penetrate the hard bones of an 
ox!” In addition, we must, he continues, ‘‘ take into account the 
enormously increased rapidity with which modern rifles can be fired, 
the fact that their bullets kili everything within 660 yards, that 
they fire nineteen times as many of these as in 1867, and that the 
chances of missing fire and of injury to the powder by damp, have 
been removed. In short, the power of the rifle has been increased 
rather more than fourteen times, and the most striking: tribute to its 
strength is to be found in the French statistical estimate, that for 
every attacking body, in order that it shall not be inferior to the 
defenders, when it has got within 35} yards (the distance at which it 
will be possible to rush upon the enemy), for each 100 men of the 
defenders, it must have 637; while if it wishes to reach the actual 
position of the defenders, not numerically inferior, it must have eight 
times as many men. 

So much for the rifle. Now for artillery. The increase in the 
power of this arm has been even more astounding. To take the 
changes which have occurred since 1870: then shells burst into 19-20 
pieces ; to-day they burst into 240. Shrapnel during the Franco- 
German war burst into 37 pieces. Now it gives as many as 340. 
This increase in the number of bullets means, of course, an increase 
in the area which they affect, and this has been increased from the 
space in the immediate vicinity of the explosion to a space of 220 yards 
away, even though the shot had been fired 3,300 yards off. It is 
calculated by the Prussian general, Rohne, that of a body of 10,000 
men, attacking in loose formation a fortified position, every individual 
man would be struck by fragments of bullets before they had covered 
2,200 yards. 

It is not very difficult, with these facts before us, to apply their 
obvious corollaries to modern warfare. It is quite clear that by the 
very nature of the weapons they use, armies are compelled to keep as 
it were at arm’s length from one another ; that the zone of fire ‘in 
which no living being can exist for one moment” remains an impass- 
able barrier, and that, therefore, the old British method of driving an 
enemy out of an entrenched position at the point of the bayonet, and 
by a frontal attack, which has come down to us from the days of 
Wellington and his predecessors, is as utterly and hopelessly out of 
date as anything well could be, and that the bayonet employed in that 
manner is as out of date as the assegai. It is clear that in place of 
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the forced march to deliver the ‘‘swinging blow,” which our news- 
paper correspondents have taught the man in the street to look for, 
we must have the cautious movement of a great army slowly marching 
from point to point, and only venturing to attack even an inferior 
defence after many reconnaissances, which must be conducted with the 
greatest caution; it is clear, above all, that the mere instinct of self 
preservation will compel both the defence and the attack, not only to 
avoid fighting in the open, but to only fight from entrenchments, 
and entrenchments on a scale which would have aroused the wonder, 
if not the amazement of our forefathers. 

But what recognition have these facts received in the campaign in 
South Africa, save, indeed, on the Boer side? What, in view of the 
deadliness of modern weapons, of the utter impossibility of passing 
through the zone of fire alive, are we to think of Lord Methuen, who 
placed 650 of his men there during the attack on Magersfontein to be 
shot down in two minutes, and what are we to think of the semi- 
official excuse that had the word ‘‘charge” been given instead of the 
word ‘‘retire,” the result would have been different, as if that would 
have prevented the enemy’s bullets from taking effect? What 
possible deduction can be drawn from such action save and except 
that the British commander who ordered it was utterly and completely 
out of touch with modern military conditions. To parallel the 
shooting down of those 650 men I can only think of the Dervishes, 
who rushed headlong at our troops at Omdurman to be mown down 
by our Maxims 300 yardsaway. In the Soudanese, whom we expect 
to be ignorant, we are struck only by their magnificent courage ; but 
in the case of English troops, not even their courage in rushing to 
their own death can make us aaa the ignorance that placed them in 
such a position. 

It may be said that this pasties mistake will not be again com- 
mitted, and indeed one may hope that now even British generals hava 
discovered what everybody else knew—the deadliness of concentrated 
magazine rifle fire. But it illustrates if anything could illustrate how 
utterly and completely our commanders are out of touch with modern 
conditions of war; not, I again repeat, conditions peculiar to the 
Boers, but the conditions corresponding to those which would 
prevail if we were fighting a great power. 

The advance on the Boer entrenchments at Magersfontein does not 
stand alone. We are told to be charitable when speaking of generals 
who fighting the supposed enemies of our country abroad cannot 
reply to criticism at home. Let us then be so; let us frankly exone- 
rate General Gatacre from any blame whatever for his instructive 
reverse. Let us cheerfully admit that he conducted the exploit with 
all the address that he was capable of and that, no doubt, considerable. 
But let us acknowledge that to anyone who hoped such an exploit 
could be successful—well, he must know considerably less of modern 
warfare than may be gathered from a text-book. To advance ona 
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position the exact location of which you do not know, to march your 
men seventeen miles in so doing, to land them on ground which was 
partly quicksand, and under a cross-fire from the enemy, shows 
clearly that whatever General Gatacre may correctly estimate in war, 
the effect of smokeless powder and rifle fire he has utterly failed to 
gauge. 

How is it possible when we see generals committing not careless 
or even unintelligent blunders, these may be due to comparatively 
trifling causes, but fighting intelligently and skilfully no doubt on 
plans which have been out of date for twenty years, which clearly 
represent the stage of military evolution to which they had attained, 
how is it possible for them to suddenly alter these? It cannot even 
be said that this is a frame of mind peculiar to two generals. There 
is evidence that it permeates the whole army. The officers want to 
show the Boers what “ British infantry can do” in the way, that is, of 
achieving the impossible, for to take a strongly entrenched position 
at the point of the bayonet is practically impossible. The men want 
to ‘‘ get in” with the bayonet. Both are unconscious that the part 
to be played in this campaign by the bayonet will be trifling; that 
the weapon by which the war wili be mainly decided is the weapon 
of which the Boer is master—the magazine rifle. 

But if it be impossible to drive your enemy out of an entrenched 
position at the point of the bayonet, and if it be also impossible, as it 
clearly is, to outflank that enemy, the question arises, what means 
are left for an attacking force to employ? The only other means is 
artillery. But artillery against an entrenched position is, as I show 
later, of little value. We have now reached a point in military 
evolution when the forces facing each other are each so powerful for 
defence as to make it impossible for the one that first attacks to obtain 
a victory. 

This, it will be thought, would render war a thing of the past. Not 
necessarily so: ‘The war of the future,” says M. Bloch, ‘ will 
consist primarily in a struggle for the fortified positions.” It is 
important to remember, if M. Bloch’s views be correct, that the Boers 
are already in possession of the fortified positions. 

It may, however, be thought (apparently it is thought by some 
persons) that, by the use of an overwhelming force and the sacrifice 
of thousands of lives : by the employment of artillery on a scale that 
is at present beyond our resources, it will be possible to drive the 
Boers out of their chief positions, then to break or rout them utterly, 
and to prevent them ever forming or entrenching again. So far as 
people have at all thought as to how what they agree must be done 
will be done, this appears to be the vague plan of operations. 

Now, arising out of this, there are two important considerations. 
One is that, supposing the zone of fire, the space that is in front of 
the Boer entrenchments, and on which their rifles will take effect, 
supposing this zone to be impassable—and who can doubt that it is 
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so ?—it makes no difference whatever how many men you place in 
that zone, except that the greater the number the more will be killed, 
and if close formation be adopted, the killing will be quicker. That 
is all. 

But supposing it were possible by the employment of a huge 
force, or supposing that by one of the casual causes that occasionally 
falsify all plans, the Boers are driven from their principal positions, 
though only, as must necessarily happen, at a cost of many thousand 
lives, that the Pyrrhic nature of the victory would be apparent, what 
would happen? They would fall back upon another position, 
which, if not already fortified and entrenched, they could entrench 
long before our troops could reach them. Nothing is more certain, 
n view of the facts of modern war, than that to deal a ‘‘smashing 
blow,” to fight a decisive battle when your enemy remains on the 
defensive, is utterly and hopelessly impossible. Possible it was under 
the old laws, and often we did it. The idea has haunted the mind, 
aot only of the man in the street, but also of our generals. It has 
been responsible for half our disasters, it will be responsible for many 
more. The Boers in full retreat, flying before the galloping cavalry, 
who ‘‘ pig-stick” them, is an appealing picture. But unless the Boers 
so ‘‘ pig-stuck” are a mere handful, it has one defect—it is impossible. 
On this point, let M. Bloch speak. 

‘In the past,” he says, quoting from the celebrated Liebert, 
‘* battles were ended thus: the field was ours, the enemy turned in 
flight ; the command to pursue was passed from flank to flank, and 
this crisis put strength into weary limbs; instinctively horses were 
spurred, all thought only of drawing the greatest possible profit from 
victory, of causing the enemy even greater loss. Now matters are 
different! Infantry,” M. Bloch continues, ‘‘having sustained 
modern destructive fire for a whole day, will be in a state of prostra- 
tion, and so vast will be the space occupied by the army that even the 
reserves, who are on the spot at the end of the battle, will not be 
fresh. . . It is very probable that in the majority of cases the road 
selected for retreat will be guarded by defences constructed in advance, 
the retreating army falling back upon the nearest positions, and 
offering fresh resistance to the victors, who, on their side, will be 
weakened by the storming of the first positions.” 

Nor must it be thought that the increase in our cavalry by the 
employment of our country gentlemen, and other moderate shots and 
average riders will affect the situation. Says M. Bloch: ‘ As for 
cavalry, while rifle and artillery fire are powerful, it must keep at a 
distance,” and if, therefore, the tactics outlined above be pursued by 
the Boers it will be impossible to use cavalry for the purposes of 
pursuit. 

To confirm this it should be remembered that the victorious Lancers 
whose ‘ pig sticking” exploit we were called on to admire, shortly 
after ceased to exist as a regiment, or rather only did so at Pretoria. 
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So that even should we be able to shift the Boers at an enormous 
cost from one position they will only fall back on another which, if 
not already entrenched and fortified, they can entrench and fortify in 
a few hours. The process will have to be repeated practically 
indefinitely. The fact that the Boers will act throughout on the 
defensive, and that we ourselves must invariably bear the awful 
brunt of attack more than outweighs any larger force we are likely to 
be able to bring into the field. * 

It is more to the point to inquire what Government can afford 
to go on calling on the British people to continue bearing these losses 
week by week, and month by month? 

But this is notthe only respect in which the god of battles is on 
the side of the Boers. It may still be thought that I have underrated 
the effect of artillery in referring to the difficulties of taking an 
entrenched position. Onthis point it is again M. Bloch who should 
be heard. Speaking of artillery he says :— 

‘Its successful employment will depend upon the opposition it 
meets from the artillery fire of the enemy. The artillery of the 
attacking side will begin by attempting to silence, or at least to 
weaken the artillery fire of the defenders, which object being accom- 
plished it will be able to turn its attention to the enemy’s infantry. 
The artillery of the defending army, possessing as it will many 
advantages, will attempt to prevent this. The result of sucha duel, 
if the defenders have artillery of nearly equal strength and quality, in 
all probability will be the annihilation of the attacking artillery ; while 
if the superiority of the attacking artillery be substantial the result 
will more probably be mutual annihilation.” 

‘*It must also be borne in mind that against the enemy’s artillery 
the defending army will make use of sharp-shooters. Using the 
new powder, sharp-shooters will have full possibility to approach the 
batteries of the enemy, and concealing themselves behind inequalities 
of the field of battle, with no smoke to betray them, may pick off all 
the enemy’s gunners and horses.” ¢{ And he gives the following 
estimate of the Prussian General Rohne, according to whom 100 
sharpshooters can put a battery out of action from a distance of 

880 yards in the course of 2°4 minutes 
1,100 ” ” ” + ” 
1,320 ” ” ” re ” 
1,650 4, ” ” 22 ” 

So that this war is to be fought out mainly with the magazine rifle, 
the weapon of which the Boer has so complete a mastery that he can 


* It may be mentioned that an English surgeon, writing to The British Medical 
Journal from Modder River, estimates that the Boer losses are not more than a tenth 
of ours. This estimate corrasponds with the official Boer statemonts of the number 
of their killed and wounded. 


t This happened at the Tugela, and lost us the battle. 
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pick off our men at 3,500 yards, a range to which none of our troops 
have been trained. 

There remains but one thing more to consider so far as the military 
situation is concerned. It is the belief—surely the most foolish of 
any that the war has inspired—that the employment of 10,000 
yeomanry (of which, as I write, only 3,600 are forthcoming) will 
change that situation by making our forces more mobile. We need 
but to make the most cursory examination of this to see its folly. 
Why is the Boer army more mobile than our own? Simply for one 
reason—it is mounted ; and being mounted it can fight in one line 
without supports. When one part of that line is severely pressed 
men are called off from another, and gallop along to the weak spot. 
With us, however, the infantry supports behind the first line of 
defence are solidly massed, and take of course far longer to bring into 
action. None of the Boers ever leave it. They employ the whole of 
their force at once, and at the same time can always protect the weak 
jcints in their armour. 

Now the only way in which we can possibly equalise this is by 
making our entire army like that of the Boers—mounted, which, of 
course, is impossible. But the notion that the employment of 
some 10,000 country gentlemen will have in any degree the same 
effect is a little too ridiculous to be seriously entertained. 

Perhaps it will be thought that these yeomanry will be of value as 
scouts. Willthey? Letussee. The matter is important because as 
it happens in no army has the subject of scouting been so systematic- 
ally neglected as in ours; and in no war that has ever been fought will 
scouts play so tremendously important a part. It is easy to trace the 
Tugela disaster to the complete ignorance of our officers as to the en- 
emy’s position, an ignorance which could not have existed had the 
scouts reported at all accurately as to the Boer position, for although 
Colonel Long, it is true, disregarded his injunctions in placing the 
guns where he did, it is quite clear that there was nothing to lead 
him to believe that the position he took up was ambuscaded. Simi- 
larly, again, the loss of the Suffolks at Colesberg would never have 
occurred had scouts been employed to discover the disposition of the 
Boer forces. Perhaps some of my readers who have pondered over 
the amazing story of how the Suffolks, in the middle of the night, 
walked on to Boer rifles may have wondered why scouts were not 
so employed. The answer is very simple. The one man whose 
reputation has been, as yet, made and not unmade by this war— 
Colonel Baden-Powell—has supplied that answer. Some time back 
he published a book on the subject of scouting, the value of which 
may be judged from the fact that within a few weeks of its appearance 
every soldier in the German army had a translation presented to him. 
In that book Colonel Baden-Powell advances the view that scouting 
is one of the most difficult as well as one of the most important 
military operations ; that it requires special faculties and long training, 
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that it calls for the utmost discrimination and the nicest delicacy of 
judgment, and that, finally, very little was being done to develop 
those faculties or that judgment in British soldiers. 

It is proposed to supply the deficiency by the services of men who 
have had not merely very little training but none at all. 

But there is another objection to the employment of these yeomanry 
heroes as scouts. They are mounted, and says M. Bloch “cavalry 
will not be in a position to acquire any precise information” (as to 
the enemy’s position). ‘‘ The pickets of the enemy will not stand in 
the open field but under cover, behind eminences, groups of trees and 
hedges. . . . From a distance of a quarter of a mile the fire from the 
concealed pickets of the enemy will be very effective, yet the pickets 
themselves will be invisible. In all probability pickets will open fire 
at the distance of half a mile and as, with modern arms, horsemen 
may be picked off from the saddle from a great distance, the patrol 
will be unable to determine the distance of the enemy by the effect of 
his fire. More precise information may be attained only by means of 
infantry commands, which are more easily sheltered and can approach 
more closely.” There is one other factor to be considered. Faith in 
Lords Kitchener and Roberts runs high as I write, but, were their 

- united abilities equal to those of Von Moltke and Napoleon, they 
could not under the new conditions be a factor sufficiently potent to 
change the situation, for as M. Bloch points out convincingly the vast 
area of the field of battle, extending as it may for thirty miles, will 
render it impossible for any one man to hold all the details in his 
grasp, or even to know important changes taking place as the action 
proceeds, and the fate of an army will therefore often depend on the 
correctness of judgment not only of a general of brigade but even of 
a subaltern or captain. 

In the end, therefore, we are driven back to the same conclusion as 
that we started with—that, if we cannot educate our officers anew, we 
cannot win. 

So much then for the military situation. It is, indeed, ironical to 
find the Boers using the very latest strategy, and our Generals the 
most antiquated : to find them well provided with the latest arma- 
ments, and that our own are not all of the present day. Just as it is 
not pleasant to find our guns out-ranged, our Generals out-manceu- 
vred, some of our men demoralized, and our War Office the 
laughing-stock of Europe. But so it is. ‘‘ A nation of anachronisms” 
is more up-to-date than the greatest Empire of the World. Some of 
our defects we can remedy, but to remedy others is, I contend, at once 
impossible and yet essential to our success. 

There remain two propositions on which those who regard our 
success as infallible, will, in the last resort depend. One is that at 
some period of the campaign, a Boer collapse will suddenly end the 
war. The other, that we shall unremittingly continue the war till the 
Republics succumb from attrition. 
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It was, I believe, largely on account of this first belief that we 
entered on the war. Men who knew the Boers well, and were not ill 
disposed toward them, reported that so soon as fifty of them had been. 
slain, they would return to their farms. Had they had the least 
regard to the stock from which these farmers came: had they 
considered the fact that each one of them was strongly imbued with 
the idea that he was fighting for his home, the integrity of his race, 
and the freedom of himself and his compatriots from foreign dominion, 
they would never have cherished such a mistaken idea. Those who 
still hold such a view, display perverted vision of patent facts which 
reason cannot rectify. 

Seeing how carefully the, Boers have prepared for all other con- | 
tingencies, it seems highly improbable that they have not supplied 
themselves, as they could easily have done, with an adequate amount 
of food. Considering that it is probable that the Boers are, as they 
say they are, prepared to face a war lasting two or three years, they 
must have done so. It is much more likely that the British people 
will be sick of a war which is without glory, which is waged at 
a cost of two millions per week, and in which they have no real 
interest, long before the Boer food supply is exhausted. 

ARLES S. JONES. 





The One Thing Needful 


THOsE who look to education for social salvation are watching with 
anxiety for the future. When the war craze is over, and our papers 
contain something besides casualty lists and war office telegrams 
when the temperature of the nation gets down to normal, and we 
work again instead of fighting, it is almost certain that we shall have to 
take up the education question seriously. There appear to be three 
great needs: 1. Simplification of our organization. We have the 
proverbial too many cooks. The authorities responsible for the edu- 
cation of any district are too numerous. The County Council ahd the 
School Boards are jealous of each other because the evening continua- 
tion schools and the technical instruction classes compete for the 
same pupils. The Poor Law Guardians are at war with the School 
Board because the board does not receive the pauper children with 
open hands. The pupil teacher centres are overlapping the private 
school of the middle class. Further, the personnel of the school 
boards are not men who understand education in any wide or liberal 
sense of the term. Manufacturers, builders, auctioneers, and com- 
mercial clerks, with an occasional doctor and parson as flavouring, 
constitute the average suburban board. As a rule they have never 
taught anybody anything. All these heterogeneous bodies, with a 
science and art school, a voluntary church school, and private schools 
or public schools from the glory of an Eton to the almost obsolete 
academy for the sons of gentlemen, are catering and competing for 
the educating of our children. We want for each urban and rural 
district one strong body, with local committees for each ward or 
division, who shall be responsible for all the schools within the 
district, and the more that are under inspection the better, and that 
board must consist of men who know something of the profession of 
education. An auctioneer or a builder is about as fit a person to be 
on a committee which regulates teachers, as a country parson is 
suitable to be on the Stock Exchange committee, 

Our second need is to get education valued by parents. Beyond 
the barest necessities which must be learned for a child to be able to 
earn a wage parents do not care for education because they do not see 
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the good of it. Among the poorer classes the father as a rule looks 
upon the school merely as somewhere to send the child to be out of 
the way, and the hard pressure of need makes him wish his child to 
‘(do something,” as he calls it, as soon as he can, the expression 
obviously indicating that his unconscious logic determines that at 
school he is doing nothing. The magistrates, representing the 
opinion of the wealthier classes, invariably fail to enforce the attend- 
ance, and almost every court has a number of unheard school board 
attendance cases. Society wishes its children to go to good schools, 
but only too often that the boys and girls may get a tone and make 
good friends, which attainments mean ideas which are snobbish and 
habits costly beyond their prospective means. The first thing to be 
done is to create a desire for education as distinct from instruction in 
the minds of the parents. Our supply has advanced beyond the 
demand. Scientific methods, modern apparatus, theories of educa- 
tion, enthusiastic teachers, spacious buildings, and money—we have 
them all—and the children are removed just when the work spent 
upon them is beginning to tell, or are reminded that they are to be 
business men, and as long as they know book-keeping, arithmetic, 
and shorthand, and can write a good letter in French or German they 
need not bother themselves about literature, classics, science and ‘‘all 
that.” 

Then there is a third need, the great one thing needful, especially 
felt in our middle-class schools. For want of a better name I shall 
call it the Public School Spirit. It may appear utopian, but I look 
to the time when the public elementary school shall have an esprit de 
corps, an old boys’ club, an annual dinner, a v4, and a list of illus- 
trious alumni, a distinguished service order. History points out to 
us that as each section of English society has arisen to a sense of its 
corporate existence and has attained that importance which responsi- 
bilities always bring, it has improved its school or provided schools 
for its children. Hence our great public schools mark the develop- 
ment of certain classes and professions. When the East India 
merchants were incorporated they started Haileybury. When the 
profession of arms became recognized in English society there arose 
Wellington College, with its thrilling and inspiring motto, ‘“ Filii 
Heroum.” When the trumpet call of Wesley and Whitfield awoke 
the clergy to a new sense of duty and dignity, Marlborough provided 
education for the sons of the clergy. The mark of the closing century 
has been the rise of the middle-class to a sense of corporate existence 
and to the consciousness alike of power and responsibility. In the 
depths of provincialism and on the heights held by superior people 
the old sneer of bourgeois may still be heard. We recognize that 
the bourgeois has come to stay, and the middle-class has before it 
the creation of a public school spirit. It is not a thing to be bought. 
Its price is above rubies. No education department can provide for 
it by any revised code, and no school board can procure it by 
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additional rates. It can be attained only by the means by which 
everything in this world which is worth having can be attained—by 
sacrifice and labour. Haileybury, Wellington, Marlborough were 
once new, without money, without tradition, without reputation. 
They got what they hold dearest—the gloria domus—the name of the 
school which is the greatest spur to effort, the greatest deterrent from 
meanness, the final appeal of every headmaster, by making it them- 
selves. If the middle-class schools are to have this esprit de corps 
they must make it themselves. Masters must be willing{to create 
and enter into the life of the school, and every school must have its 
cricket club, its football club, its debating society and, where there is 
opportunity, its boat on the river. Men with good degrees might 
even be found who were of opinion that to serve as teachers is as 
divine a mission as to act as curates, or to live in an oasis of comfort 
in the desert of a London slum, called a settlement, and to talk 
culture to costermongcrs. Parents must be willing to make sacrifices. 
They must learn to consider the payment of the school fees and the 
rate as much an offering, to God in the service of man as the collection 
in church for foreign missions or church expenses. They must learn 
to leave their children at school as long as they can possibly afford it, 
and somehow get it driven into their heads that if a boy is to bea 
mechanic, he will have to be a man, and the more he is educated the 
better man he will be and not the worse mechanic. They must not 
take their children away for the last year, in order that they may say 
that they went to a “finishing school.” When they are prosperous 
they can help to found scholarships in the school where their children 
have been taught, or present the school with prizes for work or 
athletics or some product of art which shall brighten the appearance 
of the class-rooms. 

The boys and girls may be enlisted in this work, and not only by 
instilling a sense of the corporate life of a school, and reminding 
them that its honour is in their hands, but many a minor detail may 
be used to foster the spirit while they are at school, such as the 
school cap, the school song, the school motto, the school honours 
list; and if any think such devices puerile, let them remember how 
the army public spirit is fostered by the regimental colours which 
‘never touched the ground,” or how the national spirit is inspired by 
the national anthem or the Union Jack. 

The great need of the middle class and public elementary school 
is a public spirit ; this no department, board or committee, and no 
money can obtain, and until it is created by the labour and sacrifice of 
parents, masters, and children, our schools of the middle class will 
be lacking in the one thing needful. 

W. MANNING. 
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Citizen Soldiers of Great Britain 


AN article under this head in the United Service Magazine for last 
December, by Major Telfer-Smollett, draws attention to certain facts 
which will have to be considered sooner or later if an effective 
Volunteer force is to be maintained. The writer was an Adjutant of 
Volunteers for between five and six years, and is thus able to speak 
with experience as to the points on which reform is needed. These 
may be summarized as follows :— 

(1.) Out of an establishment of about 260,000 of all ranks, the 
actual number of effectives is only 225,000, and under the medical 
test now imposed on enrolment a reduction of 35 or 40 per cent. from 
the paper strength may be made “in order to arrive at their fighting 
strength, which, therefore, could scarcely exceed 130,000 to 140,000 
men, even if every available man were called out simultaneously.” 
To justify this deduction, a very experienced staff officer is quoted as 
saying of the regular army, each man of which has undergone a 
strict medical test on enlistment, and is also subject to almost daily 
inspection, ‘‘that when a battalion is placed under orders for service 
in the field, experience has shown that a deduction of very nearly 25 
per cent. has to be made from the paper strength for young soldiers, 
insufficiently drilled recruits, men who are absent sick or physically 
unfit.” 

(2.) ‘*There aré many vacancies in the commissioned ranks, 
nearly 1,300 officers being now required. The deficiency in this 
respect exceeded 1,600 a few years ago; but a rule was introduced 
under which a certain sum was granted by the Government towards 
the cost of uniform to every recruit officer who attained proficiency. 
The vacancies have been considerably reduced by this measure, but 
it is probable that its good influence may, to some extent, have 
begun to fall away. As far as can be judged, young men are 
deterred from accepting commissions in the Volunteers, partly by 
the annual outlay which attaches thereto, and partly by the belief 
that rank in the force confers very little distinction on the 
recipient.” 

(3-) Various suggestions are made from the text ‘‘ that the interests 
both of the nation and of the volunteers would be better served if the 
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payment of the government grant were made to depend mot on 
individual but on collective efficiency ;” that is, if grants and prizes 
were regulated more by the average efficiency of battalions or come 
panies in musketry, parades, &c , than by individual performances, 
It is easy to understand that half a dozen picked marksmen are no 
proof of a high standard of musketry in a battalion or a company. 

Other suggestions advocate— 

(1.) Periodicai medical examination so that volunteers whose bodily 
vigour has begun to fail may be weeded out. 

(2.) Payment by Government of all expenses incurred by volunteer 
officers attending camp, on the same scale as is now allowed to officers 
of militia, for every day actually passed under canvas. 

(3-) An annual allowance of thirty shillings, to be credited to the 
corps fund, for the purpose of providing prizes for the men, for every 
certificate gained by officers in engineering, military law and 
topography as well as in tactics and signalling. 

(4-) The grant, under proper restrictions, of commissions in the 
regular army to young volunteer officers under a somewhat similar 
system to that under which they are at present bestowed on officers of 
the militia; ‘‘and a great step in advance would be made if all 
officers were obliged during the first three years of their service to 
perform duty with the regular army for a period of at least one month, 
it being provided that each officer should, during this month of 
instruction, draw the pay of his rank and, further, that he should not 
only be taught his drill but should also be required to sit as a super- 
numerary member on courts-martial, to dine at mess, and in fact to 
live for the time being the regular life of a soldier.” 

Major Telfer-Smollett meets the objections that may be taken to 
these suggestions in the following remarks ;— 

It may perhaps be objected tliat the force is already under-officered, and that 
if increased obligations, such as those suggested, were to be imposed the 
natural consequence would be that the evil would also be increased as a 
certain number of officers would be weeded out. In this country, however, 
there are always to be found persons who are both able and willing, without 
remuneration, to fill any office which stands high in general estimation, and 
hence it is found possible to obtain the services of an inexhaustible supply of 
sufficiently able men to perform unpaid the duties of justice of the peace or 
county councillor. If this universal readiness to undertake unremunerative 
but honourable labour be kept in view side by side with the fact that 
volunteer officers frequently allege that their position is not appreciated or 
even taken seriously, the conclusion will probably be reached that the best 
means of inducing eligible men to accept commissions in the volunteer army 
would be to raise the value thereof as far as possible in the estimation of the 
nation at large. The most obvious way of attaining this object is to increase 
the importance of volunteer officers by augmenting their responsibilities, 
whilst fostering their military attainments and recognising their official 
position. 

It has been necessary to dwell on the condition of the officers because the 
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vacancies which exist in the commissioned ranks admittedly constitute a vital 
question at the present time, and under any circumstances the efficiency of a 
-nilitary body must mainly depend on the capacity of its leaders. 

Other writers have commented on a want of capacity in the leaders. 
Not long ago an Adjutant wrote in the same journal, ‘‘ The cry of 
the force for some time past has been that they are handicapped by 
the commanding officers not being up to date.” It has been said 
that were the Volunteers to be mobilised by a sudden call, two 
months’ constant training would suffice to render the privates fairly 
efficient if the officers were only up to the mark, which, in most 
cases, they are not. In certain corps, no doubt, a standard has been 
created, the maintenance of which is comparatively easy ; but where 
the standard has yet to be created, and it is difficult to find com- 
manding officers with a knowledge of their duties or an active desire 
to learn them and back up the efforts of the Adjutants and Sergeant- 
Instructors lent by the War Office, esprit de corps and general 
efficiency are slow of growth. In such cases why should not the 
War Office provide a C.O. as well as an Adjutant? Each would 
stimulate and be a check on the other against sluggishness or those 
other defects which are apt to overtake even qualified men in isolated 
positions where competent supervision or criticism are wanting, 
while together they could do a great deal to work up a backward 
corps. This suggestion was made some time ago by an eminent 
military critic, but nothing has come of it. There are plenty of 
officers retired from the regular army who would be glad of such 
employment, which would, of course, have to be paid for, but the 
extra expense would not be worth thinking about. 

Suppose the War Office were to announce that it would post an 
officer from the active or retired list to the command of any Volunteer 
corps for five years on the application of the local authorities (it 
would be necessary to define these), and would certainly do so in the 
case of a corps continuously reported on as inefficient, what would 
be the objections to such a plan? If the general sense of the force 
were against it cadit guestie ; but surely it would be welcomed rather 
than resented, and the following advantages would accrue :— 

(a) No private gentleman would be persuaded into accepting the 
command of a corps because no one else would or because he thinks 
himself obliged to accept it; still less would he accept without a full 
determination to do his best for the corps and advance its reputations 
If debarred by personal disqualification from being a good command- 
ant, he would the more readily decline the honours, knowing that the 
War Office was willing to supply one. 

(4) Officers and men would presumably prefer an efficient to an 
inefficient commandant, whether paid or unpaid. If there be any 
notion that the presence of a paid C.O. confers a slight rather than 
an honour on a regiment, the remedy is practically in their own 
hands. ‘‘ Find a good man for yourselves.and don’t compel us to 
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send you one,” would be an unanswerable retort from the War 
Office. But is there any ground for such an idea, seeing that no 
objection is taken to a paid Adjutant? I can conceive a citizen 
commandant straining every nerve so as not to be outclassed in the 
results he has to show by his professional brother: a hearty rivalry 
between the two could only bring good. 

‘‘Once admit a proposal of this kind,” some one may say, ‘‘ and 
you will soon have no unpaid commandants. Then we shall have all 
Volunteer officers wanting to be paid, and the rank and file will clamour 
for allowances. The voluntary character of the force will be destroyed, 
and it will be Militia under another name.” This does not strike me 
as a necessary consequence by any means, nor, if it were, as one to 
be feared. The problem is: How are we to raise a sufficient force of 
Militia and Volunteers which shall be equal to the duties they may be 
called on to perform, so as to avoid conscription for the Regular Army? 
Recent experiences in South Africa show that— 

(1) We have yet to educate the officers of the Regular Army under 
the new conditions of warfare imposed by magazine rifles and modern 
gunnery, so that—to quote an epigrammatic writer in Zru¢h—they 
may be ‘soldiers first and sportsmen after, instead of being sportsmen 
first and soldiers after”; and 

(2) That it is necessary to have a reserve of Militia and Volunteers 
capable on occasion of undertaking garrison duties, and more, with 
credit and satisfaction to themselves as well as to the country. 

In the Army Estimates for 1899-1900, according to Whitaker, the 
nett cost of the pay of Militia, etc., is set down at £571,000 odd, and 
of the Volunteers at £624,000 odd, out of a nett total of £20,617,200 
for the whole of the expenditure on the Army, exclusive of that 
incurred for the maintenance of 73,000 men in India. The entire cost 
of Militia and Volunteers may not be represented by these figures, 
but if it were doubled or trebled to bring these forces up to what is 
likely to be required of them in the time to come, the country would 
still have a very cheap bargain. 

G. H. TREvor. 

P.S.—Since the foregoing lines were written the proposals of 
Government for dealing with the military situation as regards the 
Regular Army, Militia, and Volunteers have been stated in Parlia- 
ment, and have been criticised generally as inadequate. It is 
admitted that they are tentative and do not profess to be final ; but it 
is clear that they recognise the necessity for improving the status of 
our citizen soldiers, lightening their expenses in the cause of 
patriotism, and providing facilities for their being trained to render 
real service in the hour of need. When they come to be worked out 
in detail, and subjected to further examination, we may hope for a 
still more comprehensive scheme, which will embody, or go beyond, 
the suggestions to which attention has been directed in this short 
article.—G. H. T. 
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Old Age Pensions in New Zealand 


THE question of Old Age Pensions has simmered in the public 
mind of New Zealand for many years. In 1883, Sir Harry Atkinson, 
the then Premier, made a tour of the colony, speaking in favour of a 
compulsory insurance scheme. He practically adopted the system 
advocated by the Rev. W. L. Blakley in the Vineteenth Century for 
1878-9. That system did not take on. There was too much self- 
denial required by it, and the benefits were too remote from the 
youths who would have had to contribute under it. Sir Harry’s tour, 
all the same, had the effect of setting the public thinking earnestly 
about a provision of some sort for old age. The advent of the 
Woman's Vote, six years ago, gave a great impetus tothe idea. The 
women were not troubled by considerations of where the money was 
to come from, or of the possible effect of a secure provision for age 
on the thrift of the population. All they saw was the pitiful con- 
dition of many aged people. Why inquire further? Fiat lux! 

Our journalists cited the experience of England under the old 
Poor Law. Politicians and preachers discussed ‘‘ the sin of pity,” 
‘‘the true pity of severity,” ‘‘the spur of want,” and the like. But 
sympathy bore down everything, and a Pension Bill was introduced 
three years ago. Of course, it was said that the measure was a 
vote-trap, which was only another way of saying that it was 
popular. In a country where the suffrage is universal, it is a feeble 
criticism to say that a measure is introduced simply because the 
people want it. In any case, the present Government bears that 
kind of attack well. 

The main argument relied on by advocates of the measure, was 
this: These old people have contributed to the customs duties for 
many years, and are now entitled to something back. They have 
helped to develop the colony, and should receive a share of its 
prosperity. The answer to the first point was obvious, namely, that 
they had only paid for benefits received from year to year. The 
revenue had been spent for their benefit, and there was no reserve 
fund accumulated out of which to pay pensions. If a customer 
should say to a shopkeeper, ‘‘I have dealt with you for twenty-five 
years, and have always paid for whatI got, you should therefore now 
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supply me for nothing,” the non sequitur would be obvious to every- 
body, especially to the shopkeeper. The advocates of the scheme, 
however, said that the illustration was nota fair one. The colonist 
is more like a factory hand who has worked all his life for one 
employer, and has helped to build up a great business or a great 
fortune for his master. Such a man ought not to be cast adrift to 
starve in his old age. 

Rightly or wrongly this latter contention prevailed. Capital was 
also made out of the fact that highly paid civil servants were entitled 
to a pension at the age of sixty, though they had had ample oppor- 
tunities of providing for themselves. This is a kind of argument that 
seldom fails to tell with the poorer classes. 

The argument that a certain provision for old age, and one without 
stigma, would remove the stimulus to thrift and industry was met in 
this way. Life’s habits are formed in youth, and youth does not 
project its thoughts forward into old age. Whether a man will be 
sober and thrifty or not is determined long before he comes in sight 
of sixty-five. If he is industrious at forty, he will not relax his efforts 
lest a quarter of a century hence he should not be poor enough to 
draw seven shillings a week from the State. If, on the other hand, 
he is a ne’er-do-well at forty he will be so to the end, pension or no 
pension. 

The removal of the stigma attached to charitable aid was justified 
on the ground that such stigma affected only the more sensitive and 
the more worthy among the aged poor. The rest would be a charge 
on the State all the same. 

It was, of course, urged against the pension scheme that needy old 
people had reasonable claims for support on their children and other 
relatives. That is so, and colonists are not more deficient in filial 
piety than other people elsewhere. Many sons and daughters sur- 
render their lives and remain unwed for the sake of their parents, 
and many others share their hard earned income with their parents to 
the serious detriment of their own families. This virtue is good for 
the character of the individual son or daughter, but it is bitterness to 
the aged parent, and a questionable advantage to society. There are, 
however, not a few bad cases. Old people have had to sue their 
children for support which, when obtained, must have been the bread 
of tears. A few rich people have also disgraced themselves by allow- 
ing their poor relatives to apply for the pension. The old folks in 
these cases probably find the gift of the State far sweeter than a 
grudging dole from their friends. 

It is time, however, to describe the provisions of the Old Age 
Pensions Act itself, which after being before the House and the 
country for two years was passed into law. The maximum pension 
is £18 a year and the minimum £1. A person with an income of 
#52 a year can get nothing. With £50 he can claim for £2, with 
434 he can claim £18, and so-on. Ingomes.of £34 and upwards are 
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made up to £52; but where there is no other income, or less than 
£34 4 year, the £18 pension is not exceeded. 

To obtain this allowance the applicant must prove that he or she 
is sixty-five years of age, and that he or she has resided not less than 
twenty-five years in the colony, without being absent more than two 
years during that period. The applicant must be of reasonably good 
character, must not have been convicted of drunkenness four times in 
the last four years, nor have been imprisoned four months during the 
same period, nor be separated from wife or husband, nor leading a 
disreputable life. 

Considerable efforts were made by the opposition to make the 
pension general, irrespective of wealth or poverty. It was argued 
that to make poverty a necessary qualification was to set a premium 
upon it and to inflict a fine on energy and success. The poverty 
qualification moreover involved inquisitorial proceedings and an 
inevitable stigma among people who admit poverty reluctantly. Let 
rich and poor alike draw the pension and there would be no inquisi- 
tion, no temptation to lying, and no stigma or advertising of failure and 
poverty. The advocates of this policy were, however, scarcely 
serious, and certainly were not friendly to the Bill. They hoped to 
make the cost of the scheme prohibitive, but only succeeded in 
laying some stress on the fact that pensions to the poor only were 
simply State charity in disguise. 

However, the word ‘‘ pension ” continued to illustrate how much is 
inaname. Applicants turned up in thousands, and hundreds who 
had stoutly refused charity tor years past went with joy to register 
their ‘‘ claims.” It was provided in the Act that claimants should 
appear before the various stipendiary magistrates and produce 
evidence of age, of sojourn in the colony, of worldly estate, and of 
character. Experience proved that this was a long and sometimes 
painful process. Magistrates therefore directed the police to make 
certain inquiries in private, and referred the preliminary consideration 
of the evidence by which claims were proposed to be proved to the 
registrars. These officials advised those whose claims were not well 
sustained, and thus saved the time of the Courts. 

The scenes, both at the Registrars’ Offices and at the Courts, were 
full of interest and pathos. The total number of claimants in the 
colony probably did not fall much short of 10,000. There wasa long 
succession of busy scenes during the weeks in which these claims 
were being tried and approved or rejected. The court-house and its 
vicinity would be thronged by the oldest inhabitants day after day. 
A few were ragged, a few were in blameless attire, some were in faded 
and shabby gentility, but the majority were simply working people in 
their Sunday’s best. Some were widows and some were old bachelors, 
and not a few were wedded couples who had grown old together, 
and had now come for a pension each. Most of the throng chatted 
pleasantly, but a few stood silent and sad, and some in lachrymose 
tones recited their woes. 
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Before the bench the would-be pensioners proved their age, not 
only by birth and baptismal certificates, but by cld family Bibles, 
marriage registers, foreign passports, army discharges, certificates of 
freemasonry, presentation inscriptions, indentures, old newspapers, 
and even by documents proving freemanship of London. Some, 
however, could only say that they feel very old and unable to work, 
but could not swear to their age. It was often more difficult to prove 
the twenty-five years of residence in the colony than to prove old age. 
Time often writes the years unmistakably, but does not mention New 
Zealand ; and the humdrum life of an illiterate colonist has fixed mo 
land mark in the memory. Fortunately, some well-known old 
identities exist in every centre who can certify that they have known 
this one, and the other, for over twenty-five years. These old timers 
have been very useful in these inquiries. 

Much more delicate were the inquiries into means and character. 
Some confess to living on 3s., and even on 2s. 6d., a week, from 
Benevolent Societies, and to spending gd. a week of that on tobacco. 
Others prove to have almost the maximum income that can be 
supplemented, and yet apply for the additional £2 or £3 a year. 
One man, for example, had about £80 a year, but as his wife had 
nothing, according to the Act they were reckoned on having £40 
each, and were allowed a pension of £12 each. This is an extreme 
case, and one of a very small class in which the law appears to be 
needlessly liberal. 

In regard to character the necessary questions were still more 
delicate, especially before the police were directed to make private 
inquiry. To ask a respectable woman in full court whether she had 
been in gaol, whether she had been convicted of drunkenness, whether 
she was living with her husband, and the like, was painful both to 
the claimant and to the magistrate. Still the questions related only 
to the last four or five years, and were not intended to dig up the long 
buried past, though they might very cruelly suggest a dead past to 
those who had history to hide, which some of the onlookers might 
know. Others, again, might have suffered a week’s imprisonment 
within the past four years, or might have been convicted once of 
drunkenness. But as these lapses did not disqualify it was not 
humane to force an open confession of them. A few days’ experience 
taught the magistrates this, and the private police inquiry was made 
to save the pension court from sowing scandals and humiliations 
broadcast. 

Still the moral disqualification was by no means a dead letter. 
One old man, who had left his wife, received a sharp reprimand for 
daring to apply ; another, who had within a year been living in open 
adultery, was sent about his business ; a third was sharply dismissed 
because he had a Prohibition Order out against him, that is, the 
publicans in his vicinity were forbidden to supply him with drink. 
This was a proof that he was a drunkard. 
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The fate of such delinquents, no doubt, kept not a few from 
pressing their claims, and others probably received a quiet hint that 
they had better wait a year or two to sweeten their record, It is 
quite conceivable that the hope of securing the pension will have a 
reforming influence in some cases. The drunkard will have a new 
inducement to shun the cup, and his boon companions will see in a 
tangible form the injury they may do by tempting him. The old 
couple who have quarrelled and parted may be induced by £36 a 
year to live together again. Thus a kind of mercenary virtue, or 
propriety, may sweeten some aged reputations. 

On the other hand, there will be a new motive for hushing up the 
offences of those who are in sight of the pension age. I have heard 
of a man refusing to prosecute an aged delinquent because he thought 
the loss of the pension would be a disproportionate penalty, It is 
quite possible that this consideration will affect not only the public, 
but the police and magistracy, and may thus produce a very serious 
set-off against the mercenary virtue mentioned above, 

Various schemes and dodges will probably be invented to get to 
leeward of the Pension Act. It is, of course, provided that no 
claimant shall alienate any of his income so as to make himself 
eligible for the pension; but it will be strange, indeed, if some 
ingenious methods of doing so are not discovered, I have already 
heard a suggestion that looks in that direction, John Smith has a 
present income, of about £18 a year, from investments, and he is 
fifty years of age. It has been proposed to him that he should sink 
his capital in an annuity to terminate when he is sixty-five. He 
might thus secure, say, £30 a year, and if he lives till he is of 
pension age, would still be as well off as at present. John Smith 
has not acted on the suggestion, but it serves to show in what direc~ 
tion invention is likely to be turned. 

Already the earliest certificates issued have been honoured, for 
payments are made monthly. When the scheme is in full swing the 
Post Office Savings Banks in the larger towns are likely to have a 
busy first of the month, Even now the old people gather early and 
wait for the doors to open. A good deal of the money will probably 
go to the publicans, but by far the greater part will go to make life 
worth living to worthy old people. The scheme is a great and, 
perhaps, dangerous experiment. Unforeseen developments are sure 
to arise. But in the present temper of the age it is certain that some- 
where in the direction in which New Zealand is leading, the other 
colonies first, and subsequently some older countries will have to 
tollow. 





P. W. FAIRCLOUGH. 
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The Rebellion of the Fourth Estate, and what 
came of it* 





THE country is not in a mood to be trifled with. It will insist upon 
incompetent men—whether at the front or in the War Office—being 
removed to make way for others, but that is a very different thing 
from what has been and is still being advocated in some of the London 
papers. Several editors have taken in hand not only to reorganise 
the War Office and the Cabinet, but to regulate the whole course of 
the South African campaign. One journal in particular has distin- 
guished itself by advocating (see Daily Mail, January 8th, 1900) that 
it is only safe to entrust the conduct of. public affairs to young men. 
If the article referred to does not mean that, it means nothing. Other 
journals have called for the resignation of some of the most prominent 
members of the Cabinet, such as Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr, 
Balfour ; whilst others launch tremendous schemes of national defence 
and ludicrous plans of campaign at the heads of their unfortunate 
subscribers every morning. It was while endeavouring to recover 
from the effects of an especially ludicrous leading article of this de- 
scription that the present writer feil asleep, but even in dreams the 
war and its conduct was the all-absording subject. 

I dreamt that Parliament was dissolved, chiefly on account of the 
attacks which were made upon the Government by their own sup- 
porters in the Press and in the House of Commons. The result of 
the appeal to the nation was a tie, and neither side was strong enough 
to form a Cabinet. A Coalition Ministry was suggested but the idea 
was repugnant to the leaders of both parties. Yet the Queen’s 
Government had to be carried on somehow, and Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues were clearly out of touch with one half of the electorate. 
Under these circumstances the Privy Council conceived the bold idea 
of advising Her Majesty to convene a Cabinet of the Fourth Estate. 


As they argued, it was owing to the attacks of the newspaper editors 


that a dissolution had been forced upon the Government: it was 
owing to them that neither party felt itself strong enough to form a 


* This paper was written before the meeting of Parliament and wes intended for 
our February number, but at the last moment was crowded out.—-(Ep, W.C.2.) 
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The fate of such delinquents, no doubt, kept not a few from 
pressing their claims, and others probably received a quiet hint that 
they had better wait a year or two to sweeten their record, It is 
quite conceivable that the hope of securing the pension will have a 
reforming influence in some cases. The drunkard will have a new 
inducement to shun the cup, and his boon companions will see in a 
tangible form the injury they may do by tempting him. The old 
couple who have quarrelled and parted may be induced by £36 a 
year to live together again. Thus a kind of mercenary virtue, or 
propriety, may sweeten some aged reputations. 

On the other hand, there will be a new motive for hushing up the 
offences of those who are in sight of the pension age. I have heard 
of a man refusing to prosecute an aged delinquent because he thought 
the loss of the pension would be a disproportionate penalty, It is 
quite possible that this consideration will affect not only the public, 
but the police and magistracy, and may thus produce a very serious 
set-off against the mercenary virtue mentioned above, 

Various schemes and dodges will probably be invented to get to 
leeward of the Pension Act. It is, of course, provided that no 
claimant shall alienate any of his income so as to make himself 
eligible for the pension; but it will be strange, indeed, if some 
ingenious methods of doing so are not discovered, I have already 
heard a suggestion that looks in that direction, John Smith has a 
present income, of about £18 a year, from investments, and he is 
fifty years of age. It has been proposed to him that he should sink 
his capital in an annuity to terminate when he is sixty-five. He 
might thus secure, say, £30 a year, and if he lives till he is of 
pension age, would still be as well off as at present. John Smith 
has not acted on the suggestion, but it serves to show in what direc~ 
tion invention is likely to be turned. 

Already the earliest certificates issued have been honoured, for 
payments are made monthly. When the scheme is in full swing the 
Post Office Savings Banks in the larger towns are likely to have a 
busy first of the month, Even now the old people gather early and 
wait for the doors to open. A good deal of the money will probably 
go to the publicans, but by far the greater part will go to make life 
worth living to worthy old people. The scheme is a great and, 
perhaps, dangerous experiment. Unforeseen developments are sure 
to arise. But in the present temper of the age it is certain that some- 
where in the direction in which New Zealand is leading, the other 
colonies first, and subsequently some older countries will have to 
tollow. 





P. W. FAIRCLOUGH. 
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THE country is not in a mood to be trifled with. It will insist upon 
incompetent men—whether at the front or in the War Office—being 
removed to make way for others, but that is a very different thing 
from what has been and is still being advocated in some of the London 
papers. Several editors have taken in hand not only to reorganise 
the War Office and the Cabinet, but to regulate the whole course of 
the South African campaign. One journal in particular has distin- 
guished itself by advocating (see Daily Mail, January 8th, 1900) that 
it is only safe to entrust the conduct of public affairs to young men. 
If the article referred to does not mean that, it means nothing. Other 
journals have called for the resignation of some of the most prominent 
members of the Cabinet, such as Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr, 
Balfour ; whilst others launch tremendous schemes of national defence 
and ludicrous plans of campaign at the heads of their unfortunate 
subscribers every morning. It was while endeavouring to recover 
from the effects of an especially ludicrous leading article of this de- 
scription that the present writer feil asleep, but even in dreams the 
war and its conduct was the all-absording subject. 

I dreamt that Parliament was dissolved, chiefly on account of the 
attacks which were made upon the Government by their own sup- 
porters in the Press and in the House of Commons. The result of 
the appeal to the nation was a tie, and neither side was strong enough 
to form a Cabinet. A Coalition Ministry was suggested but the idea 
was repugnant to the leaders of both parties. Yet the Queen’s 
Government had to be carried on somehow, and Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues were clearly out of touch with one half of the electorate. 
Under these circumstances the Privy Council conceived the bold idea 
of advising Her Majesty to convene a Cabinet of the Fourth Estate, 
As they argued, it was owing to the attacks of the newspaper editors 
that a dissolution had been forced upon the Government: it was 
owing to them that neither party felt itself strong enough to form a 


* This paper was written before the meeting of Parliament and was intended for 
our February number, but at the lest moment was crowded out.——(Ep, W.C.2.) 
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Ministry : and as editors were all men of clear impartial judgment, 
gifted with extraordinary powers of prevision and organisation, they 
were clearly the right men to take command ata critical moment in 
the Empire’s history. The public applauded the idea, at public 
meetings and in the columns of the newspapers, and Her Majesty at 
length giving way to persistent pressure, sent for the Editor of Zhe 
Times, and asked him to form a Cabinet from the ranks of the press- 
men of London. At first there was some reluctance on the part of the 
Times to respond. It is one thing to criticise, another thing to act; 
and the editor hesitated. -However, he soon got over his scruples, 
and within forty-eight hours the Paper Ministry was formed. Here 
were some of the leading members :— 


First Lord of the Treasury and my “The Times ” 

Prime Minister . re 
Foreign Secretary aap ihe ‘The Morning Post” 
Colonial Secretary... eee ‘*The Daily Telegraph ” 
Home Secretary... ‘* The Standard ” 
Chancellor of the Exchequer .. ‘* Daily News” 

First Minister of War _... ‘¢ The Daily Mail” 
First Lord of the Admiralty ... ‘* The Globe.” 


There was a little difficulty about the appointment of the Minister 
of War. It was felt that this was the post of greatest danger at the 
moment, so of course the contest to secure it was very keen. The 
‘*Mail”’ claimed it because it had the largest circulation, but ‘‘ The 
Telegraph ” retorted that it was only a half-penny paper, and that it 
should not be in the running for a Cabinet post at all. However, the 
Prime Minister felt that this was not a time to stick at trifles or half- 
pennies, and as the ‘‘ Mail” was run by young men, who had every 
confidence in themselves, it was clear that their representative should 
be Minister for War. And so the First Cabinet of the Fourth Estate 
was formed, and on the rst of April (significant date), tg00, the Press 
Gang met at Downing Street to draft the Queen’s Speech, re-organise 
the Army, strengthen the Navy, equip a fresh army for South Africa, 
and transact some other business of an equally trifling description. 
The whole proceedings only occupied a couple of hours, but then it 
must be remembered that all the members of this Cabinet were well 
informed in regard to all the matters which they discussed, each one 
of them knowing just a little more than all the others about every- 
thing in general, and the conduct of the war in particular. So 
everything went without a hitch. The Minister of War was a great 
success. He ordered ships and guns sufficient to send the Transvaal 
into Mars in a fortnight; the Generals on the spot were replaced by 
young men from the “ Mail” office, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was given strict orders to see that every soldier at the 
front received a copy of the ‘‘ Mail” with his breakfast every morning. 
The success of the campaign was thus assured at the outset, especially 
as the new generals received instructions never to attack the enemy in 
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front, to avoid kopjes and entrenchments, and always to meet the 
enemy in the open, and other data of an equally valuable kind were 
given to guide them in the conduct of their operations. When the 
people read the newspapers next day, and learned what was going to 
be done, there was general rejoicing, and it was felt that at length the 
right men were in the right place. And then the vision grew dim, 
and a month elapsed—‘‘ one little month: ‘ere yet these shoes were 
old”—but what a change! The position in South Africa had not 
changed for the better, but grew worse every day, and the Paper 
Cabinet had been found out. Lord Salisbury was back in Downing 
Street, Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office, and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach at the Exchequer. And the editors, where werethey? It 
would be invidious to specify names, but the tale can be told without 
the names. One was dead from natural causes, two had committed 
suicide, one suffered from attacks of bad eggs whenever he ventured 
forth in public, one was in an asylum, one,had volunteered as a full 
private, and gone out to South Africa to’endeavour to vindicate his 
reputation there, whilst one other (sensible man) had gone_back to his 
newspaper office, a sadder and a wiser editor. 

The nation will in future leave the conduct of its affairs to statesmen 
and trained strategists, and the Fourth Estate will probably be less 
inclined to parade its omniscience in public. 


J. C. H. 


VOL VII. 
















































The Evils of the “ Tally” Trade 
A REJOINDER TO A TALLYMAN 


WHEN anyone sets out to expose abuses and shady practices, as I did 
in my article on debt-collecting in this Review last September, it is 
only natural that he should tread on someone’s toes. S.W.’s 
indignation in the January number need not, therefore, excite the 
wonderment that his diction is bound to. But his defence of the 
‘*tallyman ” breaks down on the admission that goods are often forced 
upon unwilling purchasers—the basis of my complaint. On page 71, 
he says : 

‘‘ First I would ask, is the trade a necessity? because the writer of 
the article alluded to ventures to assert it is principally forced ; 
indirectly he pays a great compliment to those who are engaged in 
one of the most arduous occupations that man can be engaged in.” 

Again, on page 73: 

‘‘The evidence of Debt Collector to the pertinacity and perse- 
verance of the tallymen I accept as a compliment.” 

And at the foot of page 74: 

‘* But when a defendant coolly gives as a reason why he should not 
pay a just debt, because it was forced upon him, 1 am not surprised 
that the judge was indignant and refused to believe.” 

The italics are mine, and I venture to think S.W.’s words need no 
comment. His argument is frequently as involved as his grammar, 
especially when he endeavours to compare the tally system with the 
instalment system of the Zimes and other great dailies for the sale of 
books. The comparison is preposterous. Not one of the papers 
pushes the sale of its books by sending out men to call upon colliers, 
mill-workers, and agricultural labourers in villages, S.W.’s alleged 
analogy would hold good had I attacked the payment by instalment 
system generally, which I did not. My indictment was solely— 

I quote from my original article : 

‘* Directed against the great evils, which far outweigh the 
advantages, of the system of selling goods to be paid for by monthly 
instalments, by travellers who still infest the outlying districts of 
manufacturing towns.” 

This system, I contend, is pernicious since it induces those whose 
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moderate incomes should lead them to be economical to become 
debtors for goods, which, in many instances, they stand in no need 
of, and are thus landed unnecessarily into the toils of debt and the 
worse evil of living beyond their means. I am glad that S.W, 
quoted from the Report on the Commission for the Abolition ot 
Imprisonment for Debt, since it has enabled me to refer to it, and to 
find that my indictment is more than justified by the evidence and 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. 

It is just as well to point out that the report was issued in 1873—a 
year before I was born, by the way—proving that even then the 
system had all the evils I complained of, although, owing to lack of 
railway and tram facilities, it was perhaps the convenience, even the 
necessity, claimed for it by two or three witnesses. But that the evil 
effects were far in excess of the benefits was amply proved by recom- 
mendation No. 6 in the report: 

“That in many districts of England and Wales debts are con- 
tracted and an unnecessary amount of credit given, often without the 
knowledge of the principal debtors, and it is expedient that such 
dealings and credit should be checked.” 

The reference to credit given without the knowledge of the 
principal debtors is directed against the selling of goods to married 
women in secret, the bills being made out in the names of the 
husbands, a practice which obtains chiefly in the drapery branch of 
the tally trade. I would refer S.W. to the evidence of Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr and Mr. Richards, a Welsh M.P. for acondemnation 
of the tally system more scathing than mine. 

My critic asks for ‘‘chapter and verse” with regard to the particular 
case I mentioned of a judge eliciting from a plaintiff that after 
measuring a customer fora garment, a stock article had been supplied. 
Although, for obvious reasons, I thought it best not to mention 
names and places, I have no objection to gratifying S. W.’s curiosity. 
The late Judge Bedwell, who died two years ago, after twenty-four 
years’ service on the county court bench, was the judge, and he ‘said 
that the practice led to disputed cases coming constantly before him. 
Judge Bedwell’s circuit (No. 16), I may say, was one of the largest in 
the country, embracing either twelve or fourteen Courts, among 
which were Hull, Scarborough, Beverley, Pontefract and Barnsley, 
an area in which is to be found as great a variety of workers as any- 
where in England. My article referred to the tally system as a 
whole, but S.W. has thought fit to interpret it as an attack on the 
credit-drapery trade alone. Even then his defence is not accepted by 
the organ of his own trade, Zhe Draper's Record, which, in its issue 
of January 2oth, referring to his article, says :— 

‘‘ The credit system is quite sound when properly used ; it is when 
it is abused that the mischief comes in. And we seek in vain in 
‘One of the Craft’s’ article for any evidence that the abuse of the 
system is not every whit as great as ‘ Debt Collector,’ speaking from 
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his own experience, declared it to be. Of assertion and denial there 
is plenty ; of proof, not a tittle.” 

S.W. evidently relished this about as much as he did my strictures; 
straightway he seized a pen and mutilated the English language in 
a letter to the Record, even more ruthlessly than he did in the 
January Mew Century, and he was rewarded for his knight-errantry 
on behalf of his cult by having tacked on to his epistle a little 
editorial note, the conclusion of which was :— 

‘* Honest members of this branch of the drapery trade should thank, 
not blame, us for our efforts to bring about a better state of things. — 
Ep. D.R. 

But my indictment covered a wider field than the drapery trade, 
and the pages of 7Zruth have frequently borne evidence of the 
existence of the pests who victimise even servant girls, by leaving 
goods ‘‘on approval,” afterwards refusing to take them back and 
threatening County Court proceedings. Sometimes a particularly 
sad case receives publicity in the newspapers, and I remember 
reading, about a year ago, the report of an inquest on a young 
woman who had drowned herself because she was threatened with 
proceedings through inability to pay the instalments on a Bible 
which she had been induced to purchase on the tally-system. The 
Coroner’s remarks, as may be imagined, were to the point. 

ReyM ADNAL. 





The Supremacy of the House of Commons 


THE power of the House of Lords has for many years been growing 
silently. The old weapons by which the Commons used to subdue 
their opposition have been cast aside and almost forgotten, so that in 
the last Liberal Government the House of Lords deliberately advanced 
a claim to equality with the Lower House, and dared to reject the 
principal measure submitted to them. To many Englishmen, this 
action came as a surprise ; they had believed for years that the House 
of Commons was supreme in the State, and was able to force its will 
upon the Lords. They expected that some method would be adopted 
by the Ministry to overcome the opposition, and when nothing was 
done they came to the conclusion that the Ministry was not in earnest. 
It was a generally accepted tradition that the House of Commons never 
gave way, and the tradition was justified by the teaching of the last 
two centuries. Again and again the Lords have accepted measures 
which nothing but a conviction that resistance was hopeless would 
have induced them to swallow. No single cause had more to do 
with the Liberal defeat than this proof of the apathy of the Ministry. 
Plain men believed that if the Government had meant business it 
could have passed its measures. History repeated itself; once before 
in this century a Liberal Ministry had allowed the Lords to mangle 
and to reject its measures, and in that case also it was rewarded with 
a crushing defeat. The Ministries of Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Rosebery were alike in their weakness before the opposition of the 
Peers, and were alike also in the reward that they received from the 
constituencies. 

When Lord Rosebery or Mr. Asquith came forward and told the 
electors that they could do nothing, that the House of Lords were 
within their rights and must be allowed to fill up the cup, they were 
simply not believed. They might be right theoretically, but they 
were certainly wrong historically. In theory the House of Lords 
may be equal to the Commons, they may have the power to reduce a 
Liberal Ministry to impotence and render the constitution unwork- 
able, but the electors knew that if Lord Rosebery had been in earnest 
he could have passed his measures. Before the next election the 
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constituencies must be convinced that the apathy is a thing of the 
past, that the Liberal leaders are determined to carry their bills, or 
no victory will be won by the party. The keen local politicians, who 
are the strength of the ward committees, and who do the canvassing 
and the work of an election, will not stir in 1901 any more than they 
Stirred in 1895 to bring into power a similar Ministry to the last, 
and it is the enthusiasm of these men that wins elections. In 1895 
these men were apathetic, the man who usually gave up a week gave 
up a day, the man who usually gave up a day only worked after 
hours ; and it was this apathy on the part of the workers, and not the 
Local Veto Bill, which lost us London. 

When more than a hundred years ago, George III. attempted 
to form a party of the King’s friends, and by their help to recover 
some of the power that the crown had lost, the House of Commons 
declared, by a majority of seventeen, that ‘‘ the power of the crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” Now that, 
after a lapse of nearly two centuries, the House of Lords is advancing 
a claim to equality with the Commons, a similar policy ought to be 
adopted, or no Liberal Government can be strong. 

It may be said that such a resolution would not bind the Peers, 
and that they would treat it as mere empty words, but it must be 
remembered that the House of Commons has the power to compel 
obedience. The resolution would serve as a warning, and would, if 
supported with resolute words from the Ministry, have considerable 
effect. That the House of Commons has this power is unquestion- 
able, and it is extraordinary that a man so well acquainted with the 
constitutional history of England as Lord Rosebery should express 
any doubt about the matter. He must know that, to take this century 
alone, four times at least, in 1832, 1846, 1861 and 1884, the Lords felt 
themselves obliged to pass measures which, if they had not known 
that they were powerless, they would have rejected. 

The history of the rise of the House of Commons is the history of 
the use of the power of the House to compel obedience. There is 
not a forward child of fourteen in any of our public schools who 
does not know that our liberties have been wrung from our kings 
by the exercise of this power. It is part of the alphabet of the English 
constitution that the power of granting supplies lies solely with the 
Commons, and they can refuse those supplies until their grievances 
are redressed. 

This power has never been renounced by the House of Commons, 
and it is as possible and as constitutional to-day for the House of 
Commons to defer the granting of supplies until the principal 
measures of the year are passed, as it was in the days of the Lan- 
castrians and the Stuarts. 

No doubt it is no longer possible to proceed in quite the same 
manner, the granting of supplies is neither so simple nor so short a 
Process as it was in the early days of Parliamentary history. The 
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House of Commons has to go through many votes, which all demand 
discussion, and they cannot be all deferred to July and August; to do 
so, at least would disarrange all the arrangements of business and 
prevent all proper enquiry and discussion of grievances. The House 
of Commons, moreover, is now practically, if not theoretically, under 
contract to hundreds of thousands of men in the service of the state, 
and it cannot honourably refuse to do its part in making provision for 
their payment. It is bound to vote the supplies necessary for carrying 
on the Queen’s Government ; it is bound to pass the money bills. It 
has taken from itself virtually the power of stopping the supplies. 

When the new difficulty arose, a method was discovered by which 
the old power could be retained without the disadvantages of the 
former practice. The House of Commons is not the sole contractor 
with the civil servants; both Houses contract, and the House of 
Commons can give the Lords the choice of breaking its contracts or 
passing the measures sent up to it. 

The method is that known as ‘‘tacking.” It means, as of course 
everyone knows, that when the House of Lords has rejected a bill 
sent up by the Commons, the latter House can amend their money 
bill by adding to it the rejected measure, and sending it back to the 
Lords in such a shape that they must reject or accept it as a whole. 

When this procedure is adopted, the Lords are placed in a dilemma. 
To amend a money bill is beyond their power, while to reject it 
means that they take on their own shoulders the disgrace of breaking 
the contracts made by Parliament. In the old days, when all the 
financial scheme was not included in one bill, it was felt by the Lords 
to be virtual compulsion, so that they never rejected a bill so sent 
up to them. Still less could they do so now, when they would have 
to reject, not one proposal, but all, and bring the Queen’s Govern- 
ment to a standstill. 

It is true that it is long since this course has been adopted, so that 
it seems, at first sight, almost revolutionary, but several precedents 
exist, and it is an article of faith with the House of Commons that 
what has been done once can be done again. It is difficult 
to establish a precedent, but when it has been once established, 
theré is no difficulty in following on. 

The Long Parliament, for instance, revolutionary as it seemed to 
Charles and those who knew nothing of the history of England, was 
most careful to follow precedents that had been set, and to make only 
as few new ones as might serve. The great Parliamentry leaders, 
Eliot and Hampden, continually represented themselves as main- 
taining the traditions and precedents of the House. They found 
their precedents, indeed, and were justified in quoting them, but todo 
so they had to go back nearly two hundred years ; they missed out 
the Yorkist and Tudor periods, and found their justification in the 
Lancastrian Parliaments. 

This love of precedent is a peculiar mark of the House of Commons 
—it is continually in evidence, When the Convention of 1689 
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debated the question whether the crown of England could be declared 
vacant, and decided that it was within their power so to do, they 
defended their action to the press by quoting the precedent set by 
Parliament in the year 1399, when the throne was declared to be 
vacant, and was then offered to Henry IV. When the Lords in reply 
showed that this act was formally annulled by Parliament in the first 
year of Edward IV., they rejoined by showing that in the first year of 
Henrv VII., the annulling act was formally repealed, so that the 
original precedent was still valid. 

When George III. fell ill and it was necessary to appoint a Regent 
the rival parties appealed to precedents, and in the end the matter 
was decided in accordance with that which all men admitted was most 
nearly on all fours with the particular case. 

It is as apparent in small things as in great. When Wellington 
was thanked by the House of Commons for his victories, the pro- 
cedure was exactly the same as had been adopted more than a 
hundred years before in the case of Schomberg. 

If, therefore, precedents can be found for the practice of tacking, 
even if there was only one such precedent and that three hundred 
years old, no member, with the true House of Commons spirit, would 
deny that the House had still the power and the right to do the same 
again. 

It will be enough, therefore, to instance four such precedents, three 
in the reign of William III. and one in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
two due to Liberal and two to Tory administrations. In 1694, 
Montagu, one of the Commissioners of the Treasury, proposed to 
obtain a loan of twelve hundred thousand pounds at eight per cent., 
and in order to get it at such a low rate of interest the subscribers 
were to be incorporated as the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England. 

This project of establishing a National Bank was known to be 
disliked by the House of Lords and would, therefore, in all probability 
be rejected by them; hence it was presented to them in another 
shape which they were unable to touch. In the records of 1694 no 
mention will be found of a Bill for establishing a National Bank, but 
a Tonnage Bill will be found which was passed by both Houses. 
This Tonnage Bill, which proposed merely to impose a new duty on 
tonnage, had tacked on to it clauses which established the bank. In 
the House of Lords great debates. arose, complaints were made that 
the House of Commons was encroaching on the rights of the Peers ; 
but the bill was passed, the Duke of Leeds pointing out that it was 
impossible to amend the bill and that to reject it would leave the 
channel without a fleet. The Bank of England, therefore, is an 
abiding witness to the fact that the House of Commons has power to 
tack other measures on to money bills. 

This precedent was set by the Whigs, but it was twice followed 
and improved on by the Tories before six years were out, 

After the capitulation of Limerick a very large portion of the land 
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of Ireland was forfeited to the Crown; in accordance with ancient 
custom William parcelled these estates out among his immediate 
friends and supporters. It could not be pretended that he had done 
anything which he could not legally do or which his predecessors had 
not done ; but his grants were most displeasing to the Tory majority 
of the House of Commons because they had been given principally to 
Dutchmen and foreigners. It was decided, therefore, to appoint 
seven commissioners to inquire into the way in which these estates 
had been disposed of ; but knowing that such a proposal, if submitted 
by itself, would be rejected by the Lords, the majority decided to tack 
an additional clause on to the Land Tax Bill. The whole bill was of 
course passed by the Upper House. 

In the following year the commissioners brought up their report, 
showing the facts and incorporating with the facts some reflections 
on the conduct of William, and reflections by the way which were 
quite unjustifiable. The reading of the report put the House intoa 
ferment; a bill for the resumption of all grants made from the for- 
feited estates was at once brought in and passed, and in order that the 
House of Lords might not upset it its clauses were tacked on to the 
Land Tax Bill. On this occasion the feeling in the Lords was so 
strong, since the bill established a precedent that if followed might 
destroy their greatest interests, that they determined to endeavour to 
amend the measure and scratch out the resumption clauses. On its 
return to the Commons the bill was not even considered, the House 
was aS One man in a determination to maintain its most important 
privilege, the amendments were struck out and the Lords were given 
to understand that they must not presume to amend a money bill. 
After a great struggle the Lords yielded and the bill was passed. 

It is worthy of note that the strongest precedent was established by 
the Tory party and that it was in connection with a bill for resuming 
Crown grants. It is a precedent not only for tacking but also for 
resuming the grants made in past times by the Crown, and as such 
may be interesting to the Land Restoration, League. 

The last precedent which is worth consideration, and that only 
because it occurred in this century, is the abolition of the paper duties. 
The facts of the case are so well known that it is scarcely necessary to 
do more than allude to them. In 1860, Mr. Gladstone proposed in 
his Budget to remit the duties on paper, but when the bill was sent 
up to the Lords it was rejected by a large majority. In the following 
year all the financial proposals of the Government, including the 
remission of the paper duties, were included in one bill, which the 
House of Lords was obliged to pass. It is, perhaps, worthy of note 
that after the rejection of their measure in 1860 the House of 
Commons, on the motion of Lord Palmerston, passed three resolu- 
tions declaring that in that House resided the sole power of imposing 
Or remitting taxation, and that it was within their power so to arrange 
their proposals as to maintain their rights inviolate. 

Here we have four distinct precedents for a course which would 
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enable a Liberal Ministry to overcome the resistance of the House of 
Lords without resorting to the expedient of creating three or four 
hundred peers. 

It will be remembered by those who were then present in the House, 
and by those who read the reports of the debates in the Zimes, that 
when in 1880 the House of Lords struck the clause providing for 
compensation for disturbance out of the second Relief of Distress Act 
for Ireland, it was suggested to Mr. Gladstone by one of the Irish 
members that the clause in dispute should be tacked on to the 
Finance Bill. Mr. Gladstone rejected the suggestion not con- 
sidering that the emergency was great enough to warrant so 
extreme a step ; but the fact that the proposal was made and 
considered shows that neither the Irish members nor Mr. Glad- 
stone doubted that the power resided in the House of Com- 
mons. It would be well for the Liberal leaders to consider 
the matter seriously, and to tell the country what course 
they mean to adopt. Some steps they must take ; it is obvious that 
they cannot, with any credit to themselves, again take office unless 
they are prepared with some well-thought out plan for securing the 
passage through the House of Lords of their principal measures. 
The country will not return them again to power in order that they 
may for five or six years plough the sands. Yet there are only two 
methods known to the constitution of gaining this end ; the one is the 
creation of peers; the other is tacking their measures on to the money 
bill of the year. To the first course there are several objections, the 
number of peers that will have to be created is very great, and the | 
work will have to be done over again every ten years, for newly 
created peers tend constantly to become Conservatives. To the 
second course, no doubt, there are strong objections also. It is, one 
must admit, a revolutionary measure, and it prevents the House of 
Lords from performing its only useful function. From the Liberal 
point of view the use of the House of Lords is to subject measures to 
a hostile criticism and to remedy by amendments the weak spots 
which have escaped the notice of the Commons, but when any 
measure is tacked to a money bill the House of Lords cannot amend 
it, they must accept itas a whole It should be the object of Liberal 
policy to reduce the power of the House of Lords by taking from it 
the right to reject measures while leaving the power to alter them, 
and so to force the Commons to reconsider doubiful questions. In 
answer to these objections we may point out that the procedure is no 
more revolutionary than that twice pursued by Mr. Balfour in the 
case of important measures. It has been one of the strongest 
traditions of the House of Commons, that while the Government was 
bound to make the second reading of their measures a matter of 
confidence, it was bound also, when committee was reached, to con- 
sider amendments on their merits ; this tradition was set aside on two 
occasions when Mr. Balfour, in order to avoid the report stage, 
deliberately forced bills through committee without amendment, and 
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left to the House of Lords the responsibility for discovering errors in 
drafting and unworkable clauses. The process of tacking would not 
be so complete a breach of Parliamentary tradition as this action by 
the present Conservative Government, for at least there are precedents 
for its use. 

The procedure has moreover a strong recommendation, it would 
only have to be followed once. It is, one would suppose, certain that 
when the House of Lords has been once shown that it is powerless to 
withstand the decision of the Commons, it will not be anxious to have 
its impotence proved a second time. After the first proof, it will be 
sufficient for the Minister in charge of the bill to declare that the 
Government has decided to pass it into law that session to secure its 
acceptance by the House of Lords. Any other course would only 
make the Upper Chamber a laughing-stock for all men, while bya ready 
acquiescence in the new condition of things they would preserve 
their power to criticise and amend. The object of the Liberal party 
would be virtually secured without any tampering with the forms of 
the constitution. 

We agree that only a great emergency could warrant the taking of 
so extreme a step, but in the opinion of the rank and file of the 
Liberal party, a great emergency has arisen. There now exists in 
the House of Lords a large permanent Conservative majority, which 
has, since 1880, been gradually becoming bolder in its action. By 
this majority in one House, every Liberal Government sees itself 
reduced to practical impotence ; it is continually obliged to destroy 
the enthusiasm of its keenest supporters by abandoning its cherished 
principles and making large concessions to the defeated Conservative 
party. No such handicap enfeebles the action of the present Ministry ; 
there is no power in the constitution to prevent it from pursuing the 
most reactionary policy; it is absolute in both Houses. Such a 
Situation is intolerable, and if the Liberal party believes in its 
principles it is bound to seek some method of overcoming this obstacle. 
Fortunately the wisdom of our ancestors has built up our constitution 
in such a way that we have a complete remedy in our hands. It is a 
remedy so strong that it can be used but seldom, but it is a remedy 
which in the past has been found efficacious. By it the House of 
Commons won all its rights and privileges, and the liberties of 
Englishmen : by it they-can now take the final step in securing their 
absolute supremacy in the State, and make our constitution absolutely 
democratic. One thing at least is certain: that the Liberal leaders 
are in error in pleading that they are powerless to overcome the 
resistance of the Lords, and their excuses will not be accepted by 
their followers. Before they are again returned to power they must 
give some pledge that either in this way or in another, if they can 
find one, they will carry the reforms which they promise into law. 
Nothing {short of this will call out on their behalf that enthusiasm 
which alone can give them an adequate majority. 

A. E. T. NEWMAN. 
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Sketches in Miniature from Military Life 


FROM FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH WRITERS 
TRANSLATED BY LteEuT.-CoLoneL A. G. S. GREGORY 
Ill 
THE CONSCRIPT 
(From the Italian of D’Amici) 


It was Sunday, about five in the evening, and the weather was 
beautiful. The barracks were nearly empty; nearly all the soldiers 
were walking out in the city; the few that remained were on the 
point of starting ; some were standing in the courtyard wating for 
their comrades, who had not quite finished dressing, to go out. 
‘* Look sharp!” (one could hear), to which the reply from above 
would be, ‘‘In a moment.” Even of the conscripts, who arrived the 
day before, part had gone out, or were on the point of going. In 
small groups they went, stiff as if each had swallowed a poker, with 
their caps and cloaks awry, and their fingers thrust into white gloves 
so as to look like a handful of weapons. The soldiers on guard, 
sitting on a bench at the barrack gate, jeered at each as they went by. 
But the sergeant on guard would reprove them from time to time, 
saying, ‘‘ Leave the poor lads alone.” The officer on piquet duty 
was lying on a couch in a room in the first storey, glancing at a 
newspaper. 

In the most retired corner of the barrack yard, sat a conscript, 
quite alone, on a door step, with his elbows on his knees and his 
chin resting on his palms. He watched his comrades one by one 
as they went out, and when no one passed kept his eyes on the 
ground. He was one of those lads who wrench themselves, with 
much reluctance, from their families and the villages where they 
were born, but who go and soldier with resignation and good-will— 
since the printed law is so plain, and on the door of the court house 
appear their names and surnames on the list, and since their elders 
went, and since their comrades go, and, lastly, because it is their 
king who calls them; there is nothing to laugh at in that, or to 
question about. But on this lad’s face there was something more 
than the thoughtful and astonished expression common to conscripts 
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on their first day—there was melancholy. Perhaps he had regretted not 
having gone out with the others. On Sunday, when the weather is 
fine, staying in barracks always induces some sadness. Little by 
little the barracks became deserted, and there was a complete silence. 

A corporal in fatigue dress, crossing the square, saw the conscript, 
stopped and asked him rudely : 

‘* What are you doing there with your hands clasped?” 

‘‘Me?” said the conscript. 

‘© Yes, me!” rejoined the corporal, putting on a stupid expression 
and manner. ‘‘What is there curious about it? To whom am I 
talking—the moon? Yes, I meant exactly you; and stand up 
when you talk to your superiors.” 

The conscript rose to his feet. 

‘“Who are you? What company?” 

‘‘ Company ?” said the recruit, confusedly. 

‘‘ Company?” asked in his turn the corporal, in a jeering tone. 
‘Don’t you know, you great calf’s head !” 

Then he drew near, and, seizing the sleeve of his tunic, gave him 
a great pull, which made him lose his balance. ‘‘ Look!” he 
shouted, ‘‘ look how you have treated your tunic by sitting on the 
ground like a beggar.” 

The conscript began to brush the tunic with his hand. 

‘‘ Look to what condition you have brought your boots ;” and he 
gave him a kick on the point of his toe. 

The other pulled out his handkerchief, and began to dust his 
boots. 

‘*‘ Put that stock right which is behind your ear;” and he seized 
him by the collar with such a wrench that he nearly pulled him over. 

The conscript raised his hand to his stock. 

‘* Adjust your cap.” 

He put his hand to his cap. 

‘* And brace up those trousers, if you don’t want them to wear out 
in a week; and button your tunic to the right, and look up, and don’t 
be ridiculous with your chin on your chest, as if you were a monk; 
and don’t look at people with that blockhead air.” 

The poor lad began fingering, with trembling hand, his stock, his 
trousers, his buttons, his cap, and succeeded in nothing; and the 
more he became nervous, the less he knew what he did. 


To add to his confusion, the vivandiere passes by at this moment. 

The corporal went on. ‘‘ You had better be careful, my lad, and 
sharp that we do not catch you. I assure you you will have bread 
and water, water and bread, alternately. Keep it well in mind, and 
go to your bed and dress yourselfagain. March!” He pointed to the 
barrack-room window as he spoke. 

“But I a 

** Silence.” 
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** But I do not oi 
‘‘Hold your tongue, I say, when you speak to your superiors, or 
else—the cells. D’y’see?” He went off growling. 

‘*Oh, please, sir,” began the conscript. 

The corporal turned and looked again at him with a terrifying 
glance. ‘* What do you want?” 

‘IT wished to ask you, sir, if there was not in this regiment an 
officer of my country? He ought to be here; but I do not know in 
which——”’ 

‘“Your country! If all your countrymen are like you it is to be 
hoped there is only you among them in the regiment!” And he 
turned his shoulder on him and went. 

‘‘ What a way to treat people,” muttered the conscript, looking at 
him as he went off; ‘‘and yet they told me——” He got up, then 
sat down again. ‘‘ But what do they do it for? Why should we be 
treated so, like dogs? And I’ve got to do five years of this ; it’s too 
much, it’s too much !” 


A sound of laughing on the other side of the square reached him ; 
he looked up and saw three soldiers of the guard who were discussing 
him and laughing among themselves. 

‘* What a scarecrow,” they were saying. ‘‘ He is thinking about 
his girl, Where did you leave her, eh? I'll wager she has con- 
soled herself by this time. Look what a mug he makes.” Then they 
all three together began a kind of chant, like a priest at the mass, 
‘* Preserve us from the s-c-a-r-e-c-r-o-w!” - 

The poor lad grew pale; they had touched him on the quick. He 
could not stand it longer. He got up. 

‘*Who can the dunderhead be whom they are talking to?” said 
the officer on picquet duty to himself. He went to the window 
with the newspaper in his hand. The men on guard saw him and 
disappeared inside the building. The conscript raised his eyes to the 
window. The officer looked at him first attentively, then with an 
air of surprise. Finally, just glancing at him from time to time, he 
said to himself, ‘‘ What a rum sort of beggar; who can he be?” 

He went down and stood in front of the guard-house. 

‘‘ What is there to laugh at and chuckle over?” he said to the 
guard, severely. 

The men, rather ashamed of themselves, began to smile. 

‘‘ But suppose he is a greenhorn of a recruit, I ask you, what is 
there to laugh at?” 

‘* Sir,” said the conscript, fumbling with both hands, and looking 
down, ‘‘I knew you were in the regiment, and—and I asked for you. 
You do not remember me, sir, but I know you, sir. It is three years 
since you left, and I knew about it, and I know of your family, sir, 
though you do not know of mine; and we lived quite near, and in the 
morning I used to see you go out shooting. Weare from the same 
country, sir!” . 
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‘‘ Ah, I understand,” said the officer, looking at him attentively, in 
order to recollect who it was. 

‘‘] knew when you were going away, that you were going to be an 
officer, and about your going to the military college, and since then 
you have not been home ; and since then the front of the church has 
been restored; and in the square they have built an hotel and 
restaurant as big—” (and he looked around) ‘‘as big as half the 
barrack-yard, and it is full always——” 

‘‘ Stop, let me see,” said the officer. ‘‘Now I remember. Your 
name is Rengo, is it not?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ You lived in the cottage by the church in the country, I think.” 

“Oh yes, sir! that is it, in a cottage outside the town,” and the 
poor lad could not continue further. 

‘‘T remember quite well—and tell me, how do you like being a 
soldier?” 

The conscript looked away, and then stood silent and downcast. 

‘‘ Why did you not go out with the others ?” 

No answer. He clenched his hands, as though he had something 
he would like to say ; then his eyes spoke what was passing in him. 

The officer understood, and with a kind manner, which went right 
to his heart, asked, ‘‘ What is it?” 

Then his tongue was loosened, and gaining courage gradually, he 
said excitedly : 

‘Listen, sir! What ails me is—I do not know what ails me; but 
they treat us in a way to make us resent it. I asked someone some- 
thing—no answer ; and then they use offensive words to us, and we 
have got to remain silent—if not, there are the cells for you” (and he 
showed how the corporal had said it). I know we can’t dress ourselves 
properly yet, and that we are not thorough soldiers yet ; but we have 
only been here two days. What fault is it of ours? What can we 
do? We have come on purpose to learn, and it appears to me they 
ought to have a little patience with us. Instead of that they abuse 
us in the presence of people, and cuff us, and we have got to put up 
with this; and they laugh, and—I don’t see why they should treat 
us like this. I came willingly to be a soldier, and I said to myself, 
‘I will do my duty, and my superiors will treat me well,’ but here 
what do I find? Perhaps when we have got used to it, it will not 
annoy us; but now it is galling to find ourselves treated in this 
manner. With our own people we are accustomed to civility. Here, 
instead —— They abuse our people too! and we have to be quiet! 
It’s too bad, sir! it’s too bad!” 

These last words were spoken in the most disconsolate manner. 
He finished speaking, and went on muttering to himself. 

The officer was silent fora moment or two. He lit a cigar, and 


putting aside what had just been said, as if he had heard nothing, 
began : 
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‘** Your stock wants putting to rights a little,” and he helped him to 
do it himself. ‘‘ There, that is better! Turn round.” The man 
turned round, and the officer fitted on his cap better. ‘‘So! a little 
on one side: that will give you a rakish look.” 

The conscript smiled. 

‘*And hold yourself straight and hold your head up, and when 
you walk out, look cheerful and proud of yourself. Will you 
remember ?” 

The man laughed, and said ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘* Good,” said the officer ; ‘‘and look everyone in the face, because 
there is no reason to be ashamed of anything. Do you understand ? 
Suppose the King passes, look straight at him, as much as to say, 
‘Here I am,’ for he respects us soldiers, and we must act towards him 
in the same way. Will you remember?” 

The soldier signified that he would do so, and began to recover his 
composure. 

‘* And remember, moreover, that once in barracks you must change 
your manner altogether. Do not talk much; but answer frankly and 
boldly whoever addresses you, ‘ yes’ and ‘no,’ ‘no’ and ‘yes ;’” and 
if you have to say no more, so much the better. And when you are 
in the ranks, act as if you were in church. Once dismissed to your 
barrack-room, if the others are jovial, be more jovial than they. 
Don’t stand looking on, which induces melancholy. And bear good- 
will towards your comrades; you will find friends among them, I 
promise you. You will find lads who will look on you as a brother. 
But it is not certainly the general favourite who has the biggest 
heart, you will see. Have you your pipe?” 

‘No, sir!” 

‘*You can smoke if you like. And when your non-commissioned 
officer finds fault with you, if he is right, act according to orders ; 
if he is in the wrong, do not bear him a grudge, but listen respect- 
fully all the same. For in this world everyone has his faults, and 
none can do right at all times. To find fault is sometimes a mistake, 
to disobey is always so. And do not believe that everyone who finds 
fault with you is bad-hearted and wishes you ill—there is no greater 
mistake. These tartars have the best hearts of any of them, and 
wish you well ; and if they were taken away from among you, they 
would die of melancholy in a fortnight. They ‘ row’ you and ‘slang’ 
you; it is just a habit, a matter of constitution—nothing more, I 
assure you. You will end by liking them better than all the rest. 
You will see when you goon service. Havel not seen often enough ? 
Did I not see it at Custoza ?” 

‘* That battle which went badly for us?” 

‘*The same. I saw there a captain, who was the terror of the 
company, and whom nobody could abide. They were all wrong. 
Well, there was not a man wounded whom he did not instantly assist 
and encourage ; he was everywhere, and staunch to thedeath. ‘Oh, 
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captain! do not let us be left,’ groaned the wounded. ‘ No, lads,’ he 
answered, ‘I will stick to you always. Your captain will not desert 
you.” Do you understand what kind of man he was? And like him 
there are many ; and you must not judge by appearances, and you 
must pity the weak and rejoice in the stout-hearted, and respect them 
all; because they are all soldiers whom you may see die in the cause 
of valour at any time. And when you have a friendship with any- 
one, stick to him through thick and thin. Make enquiries ; get your 
comrades to tell you about it ; you will find that the bravest soldiers 
were all devoted to their officers. Remember about that soldier— 
what was his name ?—Perrier, who, in '48, threw himself between 
the enemy and his officer, and fell with three bullets in his breast, 
crying out, ‘ Remember me, sir! I am glad to have saved your life.’ 
And that other Grenadier (I do not remember his name), who, rather 
than forsake his wounded captain, allowed himself to be bayoneted, 

calling out to the enemy, ‘ Till you kill me I will not leave him.’ 

And those other eight or ten who, in a hail of bullets, at Rivoli, went 
to snatch from the hands of the enemy the body of their officer, whom 

they would bury with their own hands, and pay him the last honours 

in their own camp. And so many others whose names are house- 
hold words, who have been written of in a hundred books—and 

everyone remembers them and loves them yet as if they were alive. 

Got a match?” 

The recruit, who had latterly been staring with glistening eyes and 
open mouth, found a match and handed it to the officer. 

‘‘ When one thinks of these things, if one has any spirit, certain 
small jars and rubs of soldier life are forgotten. And you must 
consider about such things ; and I will tell you about them. You who 
are a good lad will bear it in mind; is it not so?” 

The conscript made a sign of assent ; he could not answer. 


The officer smiled. ‘‘Can you write?” he said. 

‘A little,” answered the recruit, breathlessly. 

‘Then come with me.” ; 

He went towards his room, and the recruit followed him. The 
officer made him sit down at the table, put a pen in his hand and a 
sheet of paper before him, and said : 

‘‘ Write to your father.” 

The recruit stared with open mouth, 

*‘ Write to your father.” 

‘ What am I to write?” 

‘‘ What you have seen, what you think, what you have heard, 
whatever you like.” 

‘é eT ee ” 


‘Silence! Ido not permit you to speak till you have finished,” 
and the officer sat down by the window and returned to his news- 


paper. After a quarter of an hour he asked, ‘‘ Have you nearly 
done?” 


VOL VII. 


R 
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‘* It is finished,” answered the recruit, quite happy. 
** Read it.” 

‘* Read it, sir?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

The recruit became bashful. 

‘** Read it, I tell you.” 

He began to read. 


DEAR FATHER,—I arrived at the barracks and was put into 
uniform at once. I have seen that officer of our country, whom you 
know of, and we have talked together for more than an hour. Our 
dinners are not very grand ; but it is difficult to provide for so many 
and one does not want appetite. It is enough to do one’s duty. The 
non-commissioned officers scold one; but they are not altogether 
bad ; and there have been soldiers who have sacrificed their lives to 
save their superiors, and who would not leave them in the hands of 
the enemy even when dead. There are soldiers who have never had 
any punishment at all and that I hope will be my case. It seems the 
time passes very quickly because we have to do marches and guards 
and outposts and manceuvres and camps, and general officers join 
in the soldiers’ amusements, and we have lotteries. Then it is pleasant 
to see the band and hear the music, and one finds friends ; and of the 
colonel one may say that he is our father and we are his sons. In 
the meanwhile I send you my duty. Your affectionate son. 


‘* Bravo!” 

The soldier smiled and hung his head like a boy that is praised. 

‘* Now do me the pleasure of going to the canteen to get yourself 
a glass of beer and drink to the health of all the recruits,” and he 
gave him some money. 

‘¢ But, sir,” said the soldier, as if he would refuse it. 

‘* What do you say ?” said the officer, putting on a gruff manner. 

The recruit took the money and would have expressed his gratitude. 

‘Silence! Be off with you,” said the officer. 

He went out hurriedly, three steps at a time, and entered the 
canteen. The vivandiere gave him his drink with a smile, which 
made him forget his contretemps of a little while ago. After that he 
went out. Outside he met that same corporal who was now much 
more polite. 

‘* Are you some relation of that officer who has been talking with 
you for an hour?” he asked. 

‘* No,” said the recruit. 

‘* But you know him?” 

‘* Very well.” 

‘Is he the officer of your country whom you were looking for?” 

‘* The same.” 
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‘‘] did not quite understand when you asked me about him.” 

‘Oh, it does not matter.” 

‘‘ If I had understood I should have answered you.” 

“Thank you.” 

The corporal went off and the recruit remained alone. He said to 
himself, ‘‘ Well, after all, that corporal is not so bad.” 

In the meantime the soldiers began to return to barracks in threes 
and fours, talking loudly and singing. Some of the recruits had got 
a small flag, rather a gaudy one, and they began shouting jovially. 

‘When others are larking join them and make more noise than 
any of them,” the conscript said to himself, remembering the officer’s 
words. He must shout, what should he shout? -‘‘ Three cheers for 
Perrier ! the hero, Perrier!” he exclaimed with all his voice. 

The others took it up, without understanding what it meant, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah!” 

Our gallant recruit found himself in the midst of them, and, shout- 
ing and singing, they tumbled up to the sleeping-room. 

The officer on picquet heard them from his window and said to 
himself, ‘‘ That lad will make a good soldier.” 
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Tuberculosis and Milk 


It is always a difficult matter for the ordinary man to keep pace with 
the discoveries of science, or even with those practical applications of 
it that bear on his own particular business ; this is true of all kinds of 
business, but very specially of the business of the agriculturist, which 
is concerned with so many sciences—e.g. botany, geology, meteor- 
ology, bacteriology, chemistry, and natural history ; itis proposed inthis 
paper to glance at the advance in the knowledge of tuberculosis which 
bacteriology seems to have taught us during the last year or two. 

It is not everyone who has a distinct idea of what is tuberculin, 
which we hear a good deal about. Professor Wortley Axe, writing in 
the September number of the ‘‘ Journal of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association,” tells us that it is a substance elaborated in the body of the 
tubercle bacillus, and discharged from it into the medium by which the 
organism is surrounded. The tuberculin of commerce is made by ino- 
culating broth with tubercle bacilli, and keeping it in an oven at 100° F, 
In this condition the bacilli grow and multiply, and in doing so give 
out tuberculin, with which the broth soon becomes charged. The 
bacilli are then destroyed by boiling and the broth is passed through 
a porcelain filter. The filtrate is then again heated sufficiently to kill 
any germs that may have escaped the boiling and filtering, and the 
fluid, freed from the bacilli, and saturated with their products, 
constitutes tuberculin. 

The well-known American professor Conn has lately spent a year 
in Europe visiting bacteriological laboratories, experiment stations, 
and dairies in England, Holland, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. His deeply interesting observations are fully given in his 
recent report to the Director of the Storr’s Agricultural Experiment 
Station, in Connecticut. The tuberculosis question is viewed differ- 
ently in America to what it is in England; there the agriculturist is 
a more educated man than the English agriculturist ; American agri- 
culturists are better informed upon matters relating to scientific 
agriculture than are our own; they avail themselves of the large 
amount of scientific literature placed in their hands by their agricul- 
tural journals and by their Government; in England scientific literature 
is rarely to be seen on the table of the farmer. Hence it arises that in 
America the farmer feels he is specially interested in the tuberculosis 
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problem, and must help to solve it; while our farmers take leas 
interest in the matter, and expect the Government to take it in hand 
for them. 

The tuberculosis bacillus, discovered by Professor Koch about 
fifteen years ago, is a small plant, which can live in the bodies of 
many animals. Asa result of its growth it produces certain poisonous 
substances, which stimulate tubercular growth. Not only can it live 
in man and in cattle, but also in other animals, as horses, birds, rats, 
mice, pigs, goats, sheep, cats, dogs, etc. : it is, however, rarely found 
except in cattle or swine. 

It is uncertain whether the bacillus found in cattle is identical with 
that which produces disease in man; it is certain that there are a 
number of varieties of tubercle bacilli, more or less distinct, and of 
different virulence: it seems probable that a type which produces a 
violent case of tuberculosis among animals may have very little effect 
on man, and vice versa. 

Those who wish to enter at all upon the study of bacteriology, and 
to gain a popular view of the practical bearings of this science on 
industrial processes and the public health, cannot do better than read 
the book on bacteria just written by Dr. George Newman, Demon- 
strator of Bacteriology in King’s College. The sixth chapter— 
Bacteria in Milk—ought to be read by every dairy farmer, for herein 
the most recent discoveries on the subject are brought up to date. 
Milk affords an ideal medium for bacteria, and its adaptability for 
conveying disease is undoubted ; it is worth while to have some idea 
of what is and what is not dangerous in the handling of milk, whether 
in the dairy or in the home. By one telling example after another, 
Dr. Newman drives home the fact that only by extreme cleanliness 
can we safeguard ourselves against the dangers of infected milk. 

The fact has recently been established that many pathogenic 
bacteria and, among others the typhoid bacillus, are able to enter 
eggs, which ought thcrefore to be stored only in a cleanly condition. 

The amount of tuberculosis among cattle in this country varies 
widely; but there appears to be no doubt that not only is it 
increasing on the whole, but increasing rapidly. It is a highly con- 
tagious disease ; it may be spread by animals feeding from the same 
source, and bringing close their mouths and nostrils. A tuberculous 
bull will probably infect the whole herd. It is most readily spread in 
the form of dust, in the dried manure of animals or in the dried 
Sputus of a consumptive patient. It is believed that only in rare 
cases is the disease hereditary in men or in animals. The vast 
majority of calves born from tuberculous mothers are healthy. 
Except in the case of milk, it may be doubted whether the disease can 
be readily conveyed from animals to men. Even tuberculous meat 
is probably rendered harmless by the process of cooking in most 
cases. 

There are three principal sources of the pollution of milk—(1) at 
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the time of milking ; (2) during transit; and (3) after its delivery. 
Noxious organisms in milk at the time of milking are mainly due to 
the filthy condition of the cow’s hairy coat, and frequently from the 
dirty clothes and person of the milker. In some dairies the body of 
the cow near the udder is carefully washed before milking ; the milker 
washes his hands and wears a clean outer linen garment. Pollution 
during transit comes from the milk cans being placed where the dust 
of the road or railway can find its way into them ; and from the cans 
being imperfectly cleansed before use. Pollution after delivery is 
due to the milk being placed in impure vessels, or left in exposed 
situations, or stored in a place where pollution comes to it from the 
surrounding air. Milk drawn from a healthy cow, and protected by 
complete scientific precautions from every germ, will never turn 
sour at all ; every change in milk is due to the presence of bacteria ; 
if these be wholly excluded, no change whatever can take place in 
milk. 

That tuberculosis may be conveyed by milk and milk products has 
been unquestionably proved. There is the well-known instance of a 
boarding school in Paris, where nine girls out of fourteen were taken 
with tuberculosis in the course of a few months while using the milk 
from one markedly tuberculous cow. But while it seems certain 
that this danger exists, scientific men are disposed to think it has 
been exaggerated. Milk is found to be contaminated only in the 
case of advanced tuberculosis, or of disease in the udder. It is 
always dangerous to health to use milk from a diseased udder. 

Out of a herd of fifty-four cows experimented on in 1899 by the 
Technical Institute Committee of the Cheshire County Council, one 
very hardy animal from Wales was found to yield milk dangerously 
tuberculous: the udder was seriously diseased, although to all 
external examination and manipulation it appeared to be perfectly 
healthy. After she was slaughtered ‘‘no tuberculous lesions could 
be found in the udder from the naked eye examination” ; it was only 
with the microscope that the disease could be detected ; the milk 
from this cow was highly tuberculous, and animals inoculated with it 
died in five days. Sir Richard Thorne says that in cases where the 
udder is tubercular there is a practical certainty of danger to the 
person drinking the milk. However, the milk that reaches the 
average consumer is usually mixed milk; if some chance to be 
tuberculous, it is so largely mixed with healthy milk that it becomes 
practically innoccuous. 

But besides this, it has recently been discovered that there is 
present in milk a species of bacillus which, while it has considerable 
resemblance to the tubercle bacillus, is not the true tubercle bacillus. 
When studied microscopically, this bacterium cannot be distinguished 
from the tubercle bacillus, and, if found in milk, would undoubtedly 
be confused with it. But to most animals this bacillus is not 
harmful, and probably not to man. It seems likely, therefore, 
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that this false bacillus has in many instances brought samples of 
milk into undeserved disgrace. 

Nearly all continental Europe has, in the last few years, acquired 
the habit of sterilizing milk before using it. In Switzerland, the 
children are taught the danger of drinking unsterilized milk, and 
at the present time the amount of milk drunk without some degree 
of preliminary heating is comparatively small in continental countries. 
But in England the habit of sterilizing milk has not obtained much 
foothold, and the great bulk of our milk is drunk without steriliza- 
tion. If milk were a considerable source of tuberculosis, we should 
find a marked difference in the amount of disease between this 
country, where milk is used raw, and those countries where it is 
sterilized. Now we find that during the last forty or fifty years 
there has been a marked decrease in the amount of human tuber- 
culosis in all European countries ; in Great Britain the decrease in 
forty-five years has been thirty-nine per cent., and, so far as 
statistics are comparable, the results are the same in all continental 
countries. The decrease is as great, or perhaps greater, in England 
where milk is consumed without sterilization, as it is in continental 
Europe, where the milk is practically always sterilized. 

On the whole, it seems, therefore, that dairy products cannot be 
regarded as a very prolific source of tuberculosis to man, and that 
what danger there is, is practically confined to children. When we 
consider the very decided reduction in the amount of human tuber- 
culosis in the last half-century, running parallel with the increase 
in milk consumption, and the increase in tuberculosis among our 
cattle, we are driven unquestionably to the conclusion that if milk 
is a source of danger, it is one of the small sources of danger, and 
that the vast majority of cases of tuberculosis in men come from other 
sources than milk. 

But while the study of recent years has taught us that for the 
health of the public the problem of bovine tuberculosis is less serious 
than was believed a few years ago, the rapid increase of the disease 
urges upon the agriculturist that for himself the problem is a good 
deal more serious than was formerly recognised. Sir Richard 
Thorne mentions that of a herd of the Queen’s cattle, forty in 
number, kept under select conditions, thirty-four were found to be 
tuberculous. It is becoming more and more difficult every year to obtain 
for breeding purposes healthy animals that are not infected with the 
taint. 

The detection of tuberculosis by the tuberculin test has now been 
established as an accurate test, although the amount of reaction is 
no index of the extent of the disease. It is true that there are rare - 
cases of advanced tuberculosis in which the tuberculin fails to give 
any reaction, but these are unimportant, because the symptoms are 
already so well developed. It has been asserted that some animals 
react to tuberculin which are not diseased at all; but it is now 
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generally accepted that where there is reaction, there must be disease, 
even although to so slight a degree as to escape the search of a post- 
mortem examination. It is a fact well recognized that bovine tuber- 
culosis, unless well advanced, is one of the most difficult diseases to 
diagnose upon a physical examination. There are, however, 
conditions when a diseased animal may not react to tuberculin. An 
animal once inoculated is often found to be protected from a second 
inoculation for a period of some weeks or months; it is, therefore, 
obvious that an animal may be thus fraudulently represented as 
healthy, while the owner really knows it to be tuberculous. In 
Belgium there is a law forbidding the use of tuberculin by the 
private individual, and making it only possible to use it under official 
inspection. After such official inoculation, the animals that react are 
marked by a notch in the ear, and, from that time on, anyone who 
sees them knows perfectly well that the animal has had tuberculosis, 
whatever be the result of the tuberculin test at the moment. It is not 
possible to emphasize too strongly the importance of this marking of 
animals. Every animal that has once reacted should be marked in 
such a way that the mark cannot be obliterated. 

The Chesire County Council Technical Instruction Committee 
recommends that ‘‘ severe restrictions should be placed upon the sale of 
tuberculin,” that it may not be used for fraudulent purposes. 

A diseased animal may also fail to react owing to the tuberculin 
having lost its properties through being kept too long. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the University of Aberdeen reports that out 
of two hundred and forty cattle tested, twenty-four of those that gave 
no reaction were found post mortem to be tuberculous, probably 
owing to defective tuberculin. Tuberculin that is old, or turbid in 
colour, cannot be depended upon. 

There is still some prejudice against the use of tuberculin. Some 
farmers do not want to know, and are afraid to know to what extent 
tuberculosis may be present in their herds. They fear that if it be 
known they have a number of infected cattle in their herd it will be 
more difficult to sell their milk and to dispose of their cattle. They 
prefer to remain in ignorance and to use their animals freely, as if all 
were healthy. There are some who fear that tuberculin will injuriously 
affect their cattle, and either give them some form of disease or pre- 
dispose them to it. A series of experiments, conducted by the 
Technical Instruction Committee of the Cheshire County Council 
during 1899, has proved that it has no deleterious effect on cattie. 
A knowledge of what tuberculin is, and how prepared, ought to satisfy 
them that there is no possible danger from its use. When the tuber- 
culin is used properly the farmer is universally benefited and never 
injured by it. When he realises that the test simply enables him to 
pick out the tuberculous animals, he ceases to object to its use, and 
learns that it is decidedly for his advantage to have his present herds 
tested with a view to the protection of his herds of the future. 
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Seeing, then, that the farmer can now, by the tuberculin test, satisfy 
himself as to the healthiness or otherwise of his stock, what is to be 
his next step to secure an untainted herd? Professor Bang, of 
Copenhagen, has adopted a method which is extending itself over 
Europe, and is universally spoken of in the highest terms: the 
tainted and the healthy cattle are rigidly separated on a plan 
embodied by Professor Bang in nine rules, which must be accurately 
carried out. These rules prescribe the precautions to be taken that 
all communication between the sound and the unsound portions of 
the herd may be absolutely cut off. As this process is continued 
year after year, the animals in the reacting herd are gradually gotten 
rid of as they become old or as they are sold for slaughter ; the healthy 
herd is being always increased by animals proved to be free from 
disease; while the reacting herd gradually disappears. 

The extinction of tuberculosis by Professor Bang’s isolation method 
is made practically difficult by the lack of interest on the part of the 
farmer. While some few of our agricultural communities have 
taken the matter up warmly, the great bulk of farmers are not 
interested in it, and have no desire to do anything in the matter. 
They do not want any legislation on the subject, nor do they want 
any extension of the tuberculin test. They do not appreciate the 
gravity of the matter to themselves ; they do not feel that the disease 
is threatening agriculture, especially if it has not chanced to have 
attacked their own herd. As long as such lack of interest is found 
among our agricultural communities it is hardly possible to hope for 
any successful combat against this serious menace. If the farmer can 
be brought to understand that this disease is one that threatens him, 
that it is increasing in our midst, that it means a great financial loss 
to him, that it is bidding fair seriously to injure the dairy industry ; 
if he can once be brought to understand these facts, which have 
now been so sadly demonstrated in many of the agricultural com- 
munities of Europe; then he will be ready to accept the simple 
methods of combating the disease which are being pointed out. If 
the disease in our herds is increasing as rapidly as seems to be 
true, itis clear that the longer the farmers wait before attempting 
the active campaign against tuberculosis, the greater will be their 
difficulty in waging the battle, the greater will be the expense to 
which they will be subjected, and the greater will be the loss that 
must ultimately devolve on them, as well as on the public at large. 

It seems, then, that legislation is desirable in two directions. 
First, to prevent the sale of tuberculous flesh or milk as food when 
dangerously affected; secondly, to aid and encourage farmers to 
make free use of the tuberculin test. 

It is possible, however, that another method of exterminating 
tuberculosis in cattle may prove effective ; it may be that the open-air 
treatment of consumption will prove as efficacious with animals as it 
has proved with men. The experiments of the Cheshire County 
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Council point in this direction. In Professor Wortley Axe’s paper, 
to which allusion has already been made, he gives the result. of the 
tuberculin test as applied to nine different herds ; in two of the nine 
the cows were made to lead a purely out-door life, day and night, 
summer and winter, and in these two herds, one consisting of forty- 
one cows and the other of seventeen, every animal was found to be 
healthy. A herd of thirty-eight cows confined in a shed day and 
night, every one of which looked the picture of health, proved to be 
over thirty per cent. tuberculous. The owner could not believe this 
result to be correct, and had two of his best animals slaughtered ; in 
both instances the lungs and their adjacent lymph glands were found 
to be in parts crowded with tubercles in all phases of growth and 
degeneration. 

Professor Conn proposes four rules for keeping a healthy herd free 
from contamination. 1. Subject all new animals to the tuberculin 
test. 2. Do not feed skim milk from a creamery without boiling. 
3. Allow no strange animals to mingle with your herd. 4. Allow 
no consumptive persons to approach your cattle. It has even been 
suggested that all herdsmen should themselves be tested with tuber- 
culin. Sir Richard Thorne lays particular stress on the dangers 
which attach to the presence of tubercular patients. Knowing that 
aerial infection of milk so easily takes place, he insists that no indi- 
vidual, suffering from tubercular consumption, should be employed 
in connection with any dairy processes, and that all dairy employées 
should be periodically examined. It seems probable that much of 
the increased mortality of children is due to infected milk; but the 
infection is as likely to be derived from foul and germ-laden air in 
the dwellings of the sick poor as from diseased cows. 

The diseases which are most readily conveyed to man through 
milk are tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and 
various degrees of cholera and diarrhoea. Cows frequently suffer 
from the first three of these, but it has not yet been proved that 
these diseases infect their milk, although it seems probable. Positive 
evidence has been found of epidemics of diphtheria and scarlet fever 
produced by a person, who has just recovered from these diseases, 
handling milk. 

The facility with which diseases are conveyed by milk, has led to 
the use of sterilized milk, a practice very common in Germany, and 
in Switzerland well-nigh universal. In 1897, sixty-nine children per 
thousand died who used raw milk, as against only twenty-seven 
per thousand using sterilized milk. In Copenhagen, it is found that 
sterilized milk can be sold at the same price as raw milk ; one reason 
is that to preserve raw milk it must be artificially cooled, and it is 
actually cheaper to preserve it by heat than by cold; another reason 
is that the full demand can always be met, and yet there is no danger 
of waste: what is not sold one day is equally good the following 
day. 
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It is now generally conceded that the use of preservatives for dairy 
produce ought to be made illegal in this country as it isin Denmark ; 
to do this would undoubtedly raise the standard of our dairy manu- 
factures. On the motion of Professor Long, a resolution against the 
use of preservatives was carried, with but three dissentient voices, at the 
last annual meeting ofthe British Dairy Farmers’ Association. On 
some farms it is the custom in summer always to add some preservative 
drug to the milk before it is despatched ; it is certain that there are 
wholesale dealers in London who, in warm weather, habitually add 
preservatives to the milk as soon as it is received from the country, and 
there can be no doubt that some retailers also adopt this custom; it may, 
therefore, well happen that the milk delivered to the consumer has 
been thrice drugged with heaven knows what noxious “ preservatives ” 
which may have rendered it quite unsafe for children’s food. If 
some public-spirited mothers would offer their children to be 
experimented on, this interesting point might be soon cleared up. 
The resolution passed by the British Dairy Farmers’ Association is 
of vast importance; it is practically an admission by those most 
interested, and best able to judge, that with due cleanliness and 
knowledge of the business, no preservatives at all are necessary in 
any weather or under any circumstances ; that the farmer who uses 
preservatives must be either ignorant or careless; and that every 
consumer of dairy produce may fairly exact a formal guarantee that 
no preservatives have been used, and view with grave suspicion any 
refusal to grant it. 

We have no more right to expect from the farmer than from any 
other manufacturer that he will conduct his business on philanthropic 
principles : he puts his capital into his farm to make it pay ; we can 
best help him by showing him how farming is being made to pay in 
other countries, as in Denmark, Canada, and Normandy, and con- 
sidering how far the methods of other countries can be adapted to our 
own. The farmer sees foreign produce successfully competing with 
our own in our home markets, and it is to our own interests to 
secure for him him all the advantages and knowledge which enable 
his rivals to outbid him. The farmer himself must recognise that in 
farming, as in every other business, the conditions are changing, 
and we cannot hope to hold our own unless we march with the times. 

EDMUND VERNEY. 











“Mr. W. H.” 


*,* Z have supposed the poet's Confessions in the Sonnets to be true, 
and to confirm the gossip of the time, but the soundness of the following 
hypothesis is not one whit affected be they never so imaginary. 


From Sonnets XXXIII. to XLII. it appears that Shakespeare and 
Mr. W. H. were bosom friends, and, as we may conjecture from their 
Christian names, were possibly even font-mates. But alas, they fell 
in love with the same fair maiden, and then “ W. H.” (William 
Hathaway, as I fill up the name) used his sister Ann as a decoy. 
With her, under the influence of wild boyish passion, our poet com- 
mitted what he calls in his ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” “ the 
forehand sin,” and thereupon the fair maiden, Susannah Hamnet, 
in righteous wrath spurned the fallen lad from her and became 
Hathaway’s wife. In ‘* The Tempest ’—Act IV., Scene I. ; in 
Prospero’s solemn warning to the enamoured prince that was to wed 
his daughter ; in the bitter innuendo of his last will and testament ; 
and in the Sonnets above referred to, the poet has shown us his keen, 
almost over keen, sense of the mutual disrespect that punished his 
and Ann’s unwedded sin, and poisoned their wedded happiness. And 
how reluctant he was to marry her under such ignoble compulsion 
we see in his Lucio; and that he, as the younger, was the seduced, 
and she, as the elder, the seducer, we see in Claudio in ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure,” and both the one and the other in Ophelia’s Song, 
where Ann’s unmaidenly forwardness (to say the least of it) is, we 
would fain hope, somewhat exaggerated. And pleasant as vice is in 
the heat of passion how we scorn in cold blood the woman who allures 
us to it we see in Cassio; and how tragically such dear bought 
pleasure ends we see in Gloucester. And we guess from ‘‘ Comedy 
of Errors” that under these unhappy circumstances our poor poet 
was a little wild in his early married life (when that play was written) 
ere the cares of paternity sobered him down, and that Ann was most 
extravagantly and unwisely jealous. That the jealousy in the 
‘* Comedy of Errors” is so purely adventitious an excrescence upon 
the merry farce that it disfigures, confirms me in the notion that it is 
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a leaf out of our poet’s own life, as it certainly is not a leaf out of 
Plautus, and all the more so as nowhere except here has Shakespeare, 
singularly enough, one line on the subject of female jealousy. And 
that Shakespeare’s infidelity was the direct natural consequence of 
her own pre-nuptial misconduct would naturally only make Ann all 
the more jealous. 

And here, by-the-bye, it is well worth noting that our poet’s only 
two faulty heroines or sub-heroines, Adriana in the ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors” and Juliet in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” represent Ann in her 
two least favourable aspects. On the contrary, all his other heroines 
and sub-heroines are as nobly faultless as even he can make them. 
But for his charming Imogen few would doubt that Cymbeline was as 
plainly spurious as Andronicus. And his stately Isabellais to some 
tender hearts almost too sternly chaste. But Shakespeare thinks not 
so, neither does his representative Lucio. She is in Lucio’s eyes to 
Mistress Kate Keepdown precisely what Susannah is in Shakes- 
peare’s eyes to Ann. And both he and our poet are discarded for the 
self-same reason. The story of the two is one. 

But the ‘‘ W.H.” of Sonnets XXXIJI.—XLII. is not the ‘‘ W.-H.’ 
of the other sonnets, but his father. 


In 1604, when he was a little over forty— 
‘‘ When forty winters shall besiege thy brow ” 
(Sonnet IT.) 


the poet for the first time (as he takes the poet’s license to say, but he 
had doubtless often fondled on his lap and kissed little Billy both as 
a child in long-clothes and as urchin in knickerbockers), saw the 
blooming offspring of the dear sweetheart and the hardly less dear 
bosom friend and playmate of his boyhood. And three years after, 
presumably on the occasion of the christening of his first grandchild, 
in 1608, he saw him again. 


‘* Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride.” 
‘(Sonnet CIV.). 


The theme of the Sonnets, then, must obviously have been a youth 
of Stratford, obviously ‘‘Mr. W. H.,” obviously William Hath- 
away, junior, from whom during these three years his business in 
town drew him ever away, to his exceeding sorrow, even as he says 
in Sonnet L. 

‘* How heavy do I journey on my way,” 
from Stratford to London after his happy Christmas week’s holiday 
at the former place. 

That Shakespeare was connected with ‘‘W. H.” by the inalienable 
domestic ties of affinity plainly appears from Sonnet XXV. 

‘‘Oh, happy I that love and am beloved, 
Where I may not remove nor be removed !” 
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On coming down to Stratford one Christmas our poet finds in 
young Hathaway, his nephew, godchild, namesake, bosom friend’s 
child, old sweetheart’s child, and might-be ‘‘ issue of his own proper 
loins,” the very image of her that he had loved so fondly more than 
twenty years ago— 

‘*Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 


Calls back the lovely April of her prime.” 
(Sonnet III.) 


Three years later he comes down to Stratford again and finds 
young Hathaway handsomer and liker his mother than ever. 

When he sees the ever dear mother restored to all the beauty that 
charmed him some twenty years ago, when he compares the lad now 
before him with her picture at seventeen or eighteen, and finds the 
resemblance exact, the plot of the Sonnets is formed within his brain. 

And though Shakespeare must have had hurried glances of the 
boy during his many flying visits, these were both special occasions. 
The first time, the boy had just left school (before, he had been for ever 
at school or play or evening ‘‘ prep,” and his uncle could have seen 
but little of him), and now he is godfather to his cousin’s first child, 
the mother and her sister Judith being godmothers. Hence most 
naturally followed the Sonnets enjoining him to marry at the very age 
that his own godfather had done (18) and_ have children of his own 
(shall I presume to guess by his gossip Judith S——) with which the 
work concludes. 

The theme is one of more or less universal interest. Any one that 
has lost the object of his ffrst love, and sees her restored in her 
children: any one that sees a beloved brother or sister thus re- 
produced, must feel more or less with the poet. Hence the pleasure 
of parents in tracing the likenesses of their children to themselves, 
and their pleasure in being complimented thereupon; hence the 
imperceptible slow lapse of time as long as there are still tiny 
mites of both sexes at home, and pretty little knickerbockered 
urchins, 

‘* Creeping like snails unwillingly to school” 


every morning, and running home whooping, leaping, and bounding 
with utter joy every evening. 

But when the children are grown up, ¢hen the parents feel their age. 
One of the pleasantest afternoons I have spent for a long time was the 
other day, when I took my little great-nephew for his first time to the 
Zoo. He was the very image, both in mind and body, of what his 
father was at his age; consequently I felt no more a worn-out old 
man, but restored, CEsonlike, to the prime of manhood, carried him 
about, and lifted him up to the bars to see the beasts. And this is 
what Shakespeare means when he says : 


‘* My glass shall ne’er persuade me I am old.” 
(Sonnet XXII.) 
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His glass may show him what it will, but with his old sweetheart 
beside him as young as ever, he must needs be as young as ever too. 

All this is as pleasingly natural as the theory that ‘‘ W. H.” is 
William Herbert, the great patron of literature in Shakespeare’s time, 
is displeasing and wnnatural. Certainly from T. T.’s pert famili- 
arity with the Earl, to ‘‘Oh, thou my lovely boy” (the last Sonnet 
in Part I.), by far the greater part of the Sonnets are simply impos- 
sible, as addressed to the great Earl. As addressed to him, nothing 
can be more utterly incongruous and absurd, and in more execrable 
taste. A poem in glorification of the beauty of any boy, considered as 
a boy, is bad enough, but combined with the most servile grovelling 
fawning upon a patron, it is sickening, and the poet is utterly degraded 
by it. Not so, but the Sonnets are an ideal dramatic poem—‘ The 
Good and the Bad Angel.” 


‘* Two lives I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still : 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill.” 


(Sonnet CXLIV.) 


Part I. to Sonnet CXXVI. The Good Angel. 

The Ideal Boy and the trinity of Love that he represents, the three 
ever blessed things, all equally dear, the father, the mother, and the 
child. 


‘* Three themes in one, which wond’rous scope affords, 
Fair, kind, and true, have often lived alone, 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in one.” 
(Sonnet CV.) 


Part II. From Sonnet CXXVII. The Bad Angel—a berouged 
and bedrused Jezebel. 


Part I. Cznis as enacted on the stage at Shakespeare’s House by 
Czneus (young Hathaway) dressed up in woman’s clothes, and so 
looking to his might-have-been father’s and actual uncle and god- 
father’s intense delight, more charmingly like his mother than ever. 
Scene—Hathaway House. 


Part II. (From Sonnet CXXVII. to the end.) Circe, the Bad 
Angel or the Real Women of the Coulisses. Here we step at once out 
of the theatre into the street ; from the ideal world of crystal purity 
into the real world of sordid vice; from the uncontaminated lad to 
the low artful jade. Scene—The Globe Theatre. 


Were the registers and tombstones of Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
the adjoining hamlets, thoroughly searched they might perchance 
even yet inform us that Ann Hathaway had a brother that married 
Susannah Hamnet, and had by her a boy named William. Butalas, 
the safe rule cherchez la femme, has been totally ignored in this very 
interesting epoch of ourpoet’s biography. Had it not we might long 
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ago have understood why Shakespeare gave not his own name to his 
boy, or his wife’s name to either of his girls, but the surname of the 
beloved object to the former and her Christian name, and presumably 
her sister’s to the latter. 

Ann Hathaway was Shakespeare’s Gemma de Donati, Susannah 
Hamnet was his Beatrice. Ann is never once alluded to in the 
Sonnets any more than Gemma is in the Vision. To borrow Talley- 
rand’s mot, she had but one fault—she was insufferable. She was 
the Mezentian torment of the dead linked to the living that has cursed 
the lives of so many of the children of genius, an utterly stupid and 
commonplace woman linked to Shakespeare, the greatest of them all. 
She had been more than sufficiently jealous when physically wronged, 
but in the moral liaison that made Hathaway House so dear to him, 
she saw only her Willy’s love for her own nephew and her boy 
Hamnet’s baby playfellow. She saw in her husband’s bequest of the 
second best bed as good as saying that he loved her second best, 
only a kind playful attention to her expressed wishes. And in the 
play-acting at Hathaway House, of which we shall read presently, 
she was as ‘‘pleased as Punch” to play the wealthy countess of 
‘Twelfth Night,” while Susannah took the (in her Partridgian 
judgment) lower part of Viola. 

How unsuitable a mate she was appears from this one fact. She 
allowed the daughter of the greatest poet the world ever saw to grow 
up so shamefully ignorant that when she came to be married she could 
not sign her name. 

In our poet’s life drama there are five characters—Ann, himself, 
William Hathaway and his wife and boy, who form the staple of 
all his leading characters. Ann, kindly, well-meaning, common- 
place, no way superior to the usual infirmities of her sex—an 
Adriana, a Juliet (Claudio’s), an Emily, a Kate Keepdown, apter to 
tempt than to be tempted to sin. Himself, weak as regards women, 
but no double-dyed villain of the absurd sort so much in vogue with 
our modern novel-mongers, but most certainly not with our great 
novelists, but on the contrary, seduced, not seducer, more sinned 
against than sinning—a Lucio, a Roderigo, an Othello (if you can 
deem the Moor more or less in fault with flighty, not over-modest 
Emily, if so, there is a further moral in his fate, and with our poet 
a very favourite one). 

As the greater part of Cymbeline is certainly not Shakespeare’s, 
Angelo is the only character in Shakespeare whose conduct to the 
other sex is deliberately villainous. And here the poet could not 
help himself. The hackneyed plot left him no alternative. William 
and his boy male perfection. Susannah, female ditto; typifying 
women like Ovid’s Diana without moral flaw themselves, and so 
(unlike Adriana) very slow to suspect it in others, exempli gratia 
Hermia so slow to suspect Helena, and Desdemona so charitable in 


her thoughts of Emily. 
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The father, the mother and the son, then, are the inseparable love- 
trinity of the Sonnets. 

But the father and the son are utterly confounded together. Many 
of the Sonnets in Part I. cannot possibly have been addressed to the 
one, and many cannot possibly have been addressed to the other ; 
but being both ‘“‘ W. H.,” T. T., who would seem to have got hold 
of the sonnets much as Curll got hold of Pope’s letters, jumbled them 
up together for evermore. Singular coincidence! the same is the 
case with Homer. There were two Homers just as there were two 
‘“W. H’s.” The one Homer born six generations after the Trojan 
War at Smyrna, the illegitimate son of one Dmasagoras, but 
adopted by his nearest kinsman (one Mzon). The sorrows of his 
boyhood depicted by himself in a passage of the most exquisite pathos. 
Blind. Wrote his immortal works at Chios. Died partly of a 
broken heart and partly of want, or at any rate of improper and 
insufficient food, at Ios, on his way to Athens, &c. The other Homer, 
the son of Euphron, born no one knows where, contemporary with 
Hesiod, four centuries before Herodotus. Contended with Hesiod at 
the great Tercentenary of the Fall of Troy. Quite a well-to-do 
gentleman, A great collector of his predecessor’s works, in whose 
honour he erected the celebrated tomb at los, &c. Two as different 
people as possible ; but the theory of the two Homers being quite too 
distressingly obvious for the stupendous conceit of modern hyper- 
scepticism, muddled up together by it with the same critical sagacity 
as Macaulay’s New Zealander may one day muddle up the three 
Richards and pronounce them all equally mythical. Even so have 
the two ‘* W. H.’s” been confused. But they are no less easily dis- 
tinguished, as I hope to show presently. 

And now we come to the great Cznis-Czneus myth. In it Cznis, 
a beautiful maiden, is metamorphosed into a man, by name Czneus 
(see Lempriere). Her lover (call him Adeimantus) bewails her loss 
and seeing her even more beautiful than before continues in a manner 
to love her still. Imagine how Ovid might have treated this scene 
in his Heroides. The words of our poet are as follows :— 


‘¢ And for a woman wert thou first created, 
Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting.” 
(Sonnet XX.) 


But in some respects the boy was sweeter even than his mother. 
Cznis had been shifting, changeable and false, after the manner of 
her sex, to our poor, jilted poet in his younger days. But Czeneus 
adored with his— 
‘‘ Pure and most, most loving breast.’”’ 

(Sonnet CX.) 
his godfather namesake uncle, and other Daddy after cousin Hamnet 
died, and_ boasted of him amongst his schoolfellows beyond measure 
and for ever teased to be taken up to London to see nunky’s immortal 
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dramas acted at the Globe. Judge then how our poet must have loved 
him not only as the perfect image of both his father and his mother 
but no less for his own dear self also. 
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‘* A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand painted 

Hast thou the master-mistress of my passion. 
(Master-mistress is obviously identical with Caneus-Ceenis). 
‘*A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change as is false woman’s fashion, 

But since she picked thee out for women’s pleasure 


Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure.” 
(Sonnet XX.) 


The Sonnets are by no means, cannot have been, and are utterly 
spoilt by being considered addressed to any mere handsome lad of 
17 or 18 whatever, but are the words of Adeimantus addressed to 
Czenis so cruelly stolen from him, and unsexed as Caeeneus—the words 
of Orlando addressed to Rosalind masked as a boy under the name of 
Ganymede. The curious conception of Orlando’s sham love-making 
with Ganymede whom he dedieves to be a boy yet feels to be a girl can 
only have been begotten from our poet’s idyllic love making with the 
Czenis-Czeneus, from fifteen to eighteen, the period between which 
the sonnets range, the ‘‘ ztatis breve ver” of Ovid, the April of our 
poet, latter boyhood or half boy half hobbledehoy-hood. 

But three other factors were indispensable without which no man, 
no matter of how colossal an imagination, perhaps not even a 
Shakespeare would or could have written the Sonnets. 

I. Not only were the Sonnets never intended for publication :— 


‘*T will not praise that purpose not to sell” 
(Sonnet XXI.)— 


but they were intended for no eye but the poet’s own. This is 
quite obvious for a variety of reasons. Writing then solely to please 
himself, and without the least regard to the judgment of the world 
outside, Shakespeare was enabled to give his colossal imagination 
unlimited scope, and to elevate the conception of each sonnet to 
the very zenith of hyperbolical ideality. 

II. In Shakespeare’s time boys acted the women’s parts. As 
playwright, actor, and manager then, it was perfectly natural in 
Shakespeare to regard the boy as merely acting the part of Canis 
and addressing him as a Romeo would address a boy-Juliet, or an 
Orlando a boy-Rosalind, although never for a moment forgetting 
that he was a boy. 

III. Could an angel look down upon earth he might, perhaps, 
deem our sex as _ naturally superior to the other in beauty as the lion 
is to the lioness, the antlered buck to the doe, the peacock to the 
peahen, and the male to the female glow-worm. But sex casts 4 
glamour upon us all, and the comeliness of the very handsomest of 
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his sex is the merest shadow in the eyes of the lover in comparison 
with that of his beloved one, which perchance after all may be no 
comeliness at all, but only glamour. And most happily there is, 
perhaps, no woman that cannot cast this glamour upon not one man 
but many, but woe to both if they wed without it. 

And to Adeimantus and our poet the glamour so far remained that 
to the former Czeneus and to the latter the perfect image of his mother 
was ten thousand times more beautiful than he was, incomparably the 
most beautiful creature that the Sun had ever shone upon. And no 
doubt was extraordinarily beautiful. For doubtless the god, in 
changing her sex, irradiated Czenis with a yet diviner beauty. And yet 
a beauty that did not attract—the beauty of the wizard in immeasur- 
ably the most immortal of Bulwer’s works—‘‘ Strange Story”; I do 
not fancy that Czeneus was ever loved by woman, but only Adeimantus, 
after a weird spectral fashion. Even so the boy was beyond a doubt, 


Et matre pulchra filiu’ pulchrior, 
Et patre caro filiu’ carior. 


But the sexual glamour suspended by metamorphosis but not 
annihilated, still spiritual though no longer animal, made the hand- 
somest lad for three miles round the most beautiful creature God ever 
made, and imagination carried him one step farther and made him a 
thing divine with its head among the clouds, the very idealization of 
absolute beauty. 

And the poet that is incapable of this conception of absolute 
beauty in all its shapes, whether woman, boy, child, flower, or 
butterfly, is no poet at all. And the reader that is incapable of it 
should put Shakespeare’s Sonnets back on the shelf. 

The poet then, along with the indivisible trinity of Love at 
Hathaway House—the father, the mother, and the child—makes four. 


‘* My life being made of four.” 
(Sonnet XLV.) 


And here lies the immense difficulty of fully understanding the 
Sonnets. The father and child are one, and the mother and child 
are alsoone. And three distinct persons are addressed directly— 
the father, the child, and the Evil Angel. But the mother only 
indirectly through the child when he becomes a mere transparent 
medium, e.g., in Sonnet XCIX., where the boy’s beauty is pictured, 
evidently only as the reproduction of his mother’s, whose perfect 
image he is, in Sonnet C., where the poet prays Time to plant no 
wrinkles on the face of Cazneus, aged eighteen, really meaning, on 
the face of Czenis, aged forty-two. The obscurity of the language is 
a second difficulty—an obscurity partly caused by the poet’s extreme 
difficulty in duly manipulating the several persons of his love-trinity. 
A third difficulty is the hazy gigantesqueness—the idealizing ex- 
aggeration of everything. And a fourth is the present arrange- 
ment of the Sonnets, 
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Now suppose for simplicity’s sake they were originally written in 
five such penny copybooks as this now before me. A sonnet to a 
page and thirty sonnets or so to a book. Then Part I. would fill 
four books, but neither books nor sonnets being formally numbered, 
the books got printed in the following order: Book IV., Book L, 
Book II., Book III. Itis perfectly obvious that Sonnet I, forms 
no true beginning to the poem, but naturally follows immediately 
after Sonnet CXXVI. And the italicised lines at the end of Sonnet 


XXXII. clearly show that here the poem ended, or rather Part'I. of 


the poem. The true Book I., therefore, commenced with Sonnet 
XXXIII. With that sonnet, therefore, I propose to commence the 
brief analysis with which I shall conclude this essay. 

Hathaway senior is in a two-fold sense ‘‘Mr. W. H.” the only 
begetter of the sonnets ((1) As the only begetter of the hero of the 
sonnets ; (2) As the sole primary cause of their being written. The 
boy Hathaway, his nephew and godchild, the poet could not have 
called Mr. N.B. begetter, not father. The boy had two fathers—the 
two Williams, his actual and his might have been, but of course he 
could only have had one degetter): our poet, of course, begins with 
him, reminding him of the grievous wrong he did in the days of auld 
lang syne, seducing him with Ann and so cheating him of his 
sweetheart. 

‘‘ Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief, 
Though thou repent yet I have still the loss ; 
The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence’s cross. 
Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 


And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds.” - 
(Sonnet XXXIV.) 


And then he hurries on with all the charming extravagances 
of the most Platonic imaginable of ideal bosom friendships. 


‘* That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly ; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly.” 
(Sonnet XLII.) 

Now this is precisely the friendship in ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” as we know quite a youthful play ot Shakespeare’s, in 
which Valentine resigns his mistress Sylvia to his treacherous friend 
Proteus precisely as Shakespeare resigns Susannah Hamnet to his 
treacherous friend William Hathaway. 

After this the poet speaks of the child along with his mother 
coming up to town to see his uncle in ‘‘ Twelfth Night” and ‘As 
you like it,” whereat the poet, so melancholy before when alone, is 
happy indeed, but then more sad and melancholy than ever when 
they are gone home again : 
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‘* My life being made of four with two alone 
Sinks down to death oppresst with melanch’lee ; 
Until life’s composition be recur’d 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 
Who even but now come back again assur’d 
Of thy fair health recounting it to me ; 
This told I joy ; but then no longer glad, 
I send them back again, and straight grow sad.” 
(Sonnet XLV.) 
“My life being made of four with two alone.” But how two? 
Three of the four being at Stratford there could only be one. But 
no! ‘*I and my friend are one” (Sonnet XLII.) ; and ‘‘ My soul 
which in thy breast doth lie” (Sonnet CIX.), according to the Greek 
definition of friendship, ‘‘one soul in two bosoms.” So there must 
still be two in defiance of Cocker. The conceit pretty much the same 
as the well known— 


‘* Eight hours to business, eight to study given, 
Eight hours to needful rest, and all to Heaven.” 


The poet then comes to the very painful story of the boy’s visit to 
the green-room at the Globe, which doubtless originated the ‘‘Troilus 
and Cressida.” There the boy met, and innocently admired, gaudily 
attired and painted red and white as she was, the worthless heroine of 
Part II. of the Sonnets—the evil angel of our poet’s life. And very 
much admired too was he for his extraordinary beauty by everybody. 
“‘Oh, what a Juliet, or Viola, or Rosalind,” whispered they, ‘‘ he 
would make! And how he would clear out all the Carrs and the 
Villierses if he only went to Court!” And the leering siren filled his 
blushing ears with the sickly poison of her honeyed flattery. And 
above all, Ben Jonson and the other wits there vied with one another 
in verses made in his honour ; whereupon the modest poet sings thus 
within himself : 


‘Oh, how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name ; 
And in the praise thereof, spends all his might 
To make me tongue-tied speaking of your fame.” 
(Sonnet LXXX.) 
And again (Sonnet LXXXII.)— 
‘Thou truly fair wert truly sympathized 
In true plain words by thy true-telling friend ; 
(The poet himself, of course) ' 
And their gross painting might be better us’d 
Where cheeks need blood— 
(as in the case of the rouged animal beside him) 
in thee it is abused.” 
Sonnet LXXXIII. 
‘*T never saw that you did painting need.” 
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Thus the rose-painting of the wits was but a bitter-sweet, half 
pleasurable, half distressing ; but the rest utterly shocked the poet’s 
delicacy, desecrating, as they did with their coarse applause, the 
beauty he revered with all a true poet’s might of reverence—the 
idealized beauty of three most dearly beloved souls in one. Hence 
his ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida.” 

It may seem a far cry from the camp before Troy to Shakespeare’s 
green-room ; but the court of King James, the green-room of the 
Globe, and the Grecian camp before Troy were all alike foul with one 
great pollution. In all alike the sacred influence of woman was all but 
nil, and that all but nil only to degrade even as our poet was degraded 
by it. Accordingly the sweet, innocent boy was Troilus, the poet was 
Diomede, the siren, in the mud of whose Circean sty our poor fallen 
poet was then wallowing, was Cressida, and Ulysses was a good- 
hearted old fellow, honestly shocked at the whole scene. 

If the reader will only compare Diomede, in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,” with Shakespeare, in Part II. of the Sonnets, we shall see 
that the feelings of the one towards Cressida and of the other towards 
his evil genius are identical—purely animal subjugation of the 
senses combined with utter spiritual contempt and loathing. Albeit 
whereas we heartily detest the Peregrine Pickle-like cynicism of 
Diomede, we pity the poet as we see him in the confessional, all self- 
abasement, depicting his sin before his priest in all its naked loath- 
someness. Conscience-smitten that the lad, in his innocence thinking 
he saw the uncle and godfather he was so boyishly fond and proud 
of in all his glory was really only seeing him in the depths of his 
degradation, he concludes this chapter of the Sonnets with mournful 
anticipations of the time when the boy, grieved at the tears of the 
wronged wife, dear Auntie, will cease to love and respect him. 


‘* Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum 
Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects ; 
Against that time, when thou shalt strangely pass 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye.” 
(Sonnet XLIX.) 


Of the connection between Troilus and Cressida and the visit of 
young Hathaway and his mother to London, we have two further 
proofs. The Sonnets and the Troilus were both published in the 
same year (1609) and they were both written in the same key, and 
have the same plot—a virtuous love and a most unvirtuous one, a 
boy all beauty and purity, a faithless abandoned wanton, and a man 
as above depicted. Even in poems written for the public ear, Shakes- 
peare forfeited much of his popularity by the obscurity of his style, 
but the Troilus in which the public seems almost forgotten is far the 
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obscurest of all his plays, and the Sonnets written for himself only 
were, of course, obscurer still, far the obscurest thing he ever wrote. 
Why, indeed, being what they are, should he take any pains to make 
them plainer? And both the play and the confessions are in the 
same gloomy vein of bitter discontent against himself and all the 
world, are the same bitter outcry against his surroundings and 
against his own weakness. Oh, how unlike are the Shakespeare of 
“The Confessions ” and of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” and the Shake- 
speare of ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘As you like it,” and 
‘Twelfth Night”—the Shakespeare under the icy cloud of self- 
reproach, and the Shakespeare when ail is bright and unclouded 
sunshine within his heart ! 

May I conjecture that the visit was paid in 1607, when “things” 
were wanted in London for Susannah Shakespeare’s wedding. That 
there was a visit we have already seen in a previous Sonnet. And, 
besides, how could a Shakespeare even pretend to be jealous of the 
poetical rivalry of the lad’s idle young comrades at Stratford. 

Towards the end of the third Book he is contemplating his journey 
down to Stratford, and as he speaks much and beautifully about the 
flowers of April, I infer that the christening of our poet’s eldest 
grandchild took place in May. Did it? 

And now our poet is at Stratford again. And when he sees once 
more the youthful hero of the Sonnets, he thus addresses him :— 


‘¢O, blame me not ifI no more can write ! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace ; 
Were it not sinful, then, striving to mend 
To mar the subject that before was well?” 
(Sonnet CIII.) 


Of course he cannot with the dear lad still by his side. 

The next lines are accordingly addressed not to his /over but to his 
friend, using the words in the sense of the day ; lover, one that loves, 
not bound to do so by ties of affinity (not kindred) ; friend, that loves 
being so bound. Thus young Hathaway was Shakespeare’s love, and 
Shakespeare his lover, as being the Caneus-Czenis, the perfect image 
of the beloved of his youth; he was Shakespeare’s friend, as being 
his godchild, his namesake, his nephew by marriage, and the child 
he had half-adopted in the place of his dead Hamnet. He was not 
his kinsman at all, for then he could not have been his “ lover.” 


‘¢To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 


Such seems your beauty still.” 
(Sonnet CIV.) 


In a very charming passage of one of our early writers we read of 
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a happy, innocent shepherd lad that whooped and sang and laughed 
and danced and leapt and frolicked on the lush green grass amid his 
flock. 







‘* As if he never could grow old.” 






And just such a boy was young Hathaway. At seventeen he 
seemed just as Ganymedeanly ‘‘ever ageless” as at fifteen. And 
time ‘‘had not graven one wrinkle” in his face. I do not meana 
physical wrinkle but the spiritual wrinkle that is, alas! on many a face 
at twelve or nine or even six. 

And now the bolt has at last fallen, which our poor poet has so 
long been dreading ; and gossip at Stratford is busy with his name. 


Sonnet CX. 
‘« Alas, ‘tis true. I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view ; 
Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new.” 


Sonnet CXI. 
‘‘O, for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds : 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds.” 


Sonnet CXIX. 
‘* What potions have I drunk of siren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecs foul as hell within : 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears, 
-Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted 
In the distraction of this madding fever !” 


Sonnet CXX. 
‘* That you were once unkind, befriends me now ; 
And for that sorrow, which I then did feel, 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammer’d steel.” 










































In Sonnets CX. and CXIX. he most plainly confesses his grievous 
sin. In Sonnet CXX. he pleads in excuse his friend’s great sin 
against him in the days of ‘‘ Auld lang syne,” that had left him with- 
out armour in the great battle of life, ‘‘ against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil.” 

Lastly, in Sonnet CXI., he urges yet further in excuse, the terrible 
temptations of the profession to which he had been driven, in the 
motley of which he has indeed ‘‘ gored his own thoughts,” that is, 
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made his conscience a nest of adders; ‘‘ sold cheap what is most 
dear,” that is, exchanged for the contaminated person of a twice-over 
adulteress, the love of the bosom friend of his youth, the familiar 
confidence of the only woman he had ever loved, and the fond 
caresses and proud idolatry of their lovely child—a Diomedes and 
Glaucus exchange truly! and ‘‘ made old offences of affections new,” 
that is, ignobly set in the balance against his friend’s old, old offence, 
a corresponding offence against him. 

Still, though he has outraged his friend by conjugal infidelity to his 
sister; though he has degraded himself in the pure eyes of the sweet, 
innocent godchild that was so deliciously proud of him; though he 
has prostituted his body in the vilest two-fold adultery, and is up to 
the neck in the mud of the most loathsome sin, still he loves his 
friend, he loves the Three, oh, how unutterably! And it is through 
that very love he fell—deprived of them he cared not what became of 
him—and then, in the words of Scripture, ‘‘threw himself vilely 
away as if he had not been anointed wtth oil.” 


‘* No !—I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own: 
I may be straight though they themselves be bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown. 
(Sonnet CXXI1.) 


‘* Hence, thou suborn’d informer ! a true soul 
When most impeach’d, stands least in thy control.” 
(Sonnet CXXV.) 


And now we come to what should have been the concluding book, 
but which actually comes first as the Sonnets are now arranged. 
The boy has been a little wild in an innocent boyish way (Sonnets 
XCIII. to XCVI.), and the tender parents are getting anxious. So 
Shakespeare, as his godfather, naturally winds up with a series of the 
most beautiful sonnets in the world, urging him to immortalize his 
dear mother’s beauty in marriage, even as the bard promises to do in 
song. But if that too gifted Ben and the other wits surpass by their 
skilful flattery the plain homely truth of his sincerest friend—they 
did, as we know, visit our poet at Stratford— 


‘Oh, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought.” 
(Sonnet*X XXII.) 


And then the italics of the six following lines show that the poem 
ends with them; as, indeed, it most naturally does. There is, 
indeed, no other reason for the italics, as the lines are, perhaps, the 
weakest in the poem. 

Of Part II., the Evil Angel, the worthless Siren that seduced the 
poet, I need say very little. Nothing can exceed the utter scorn with 
which the poet addresses her—tt e abomination of Desolation standing 
in the Holy of Holies and contaminating it. She is possibly the 
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Mrs. Davenant whose son (Sir William Davenant), born 1605, is 
believed to have been Shakespeare’s. He certainly had a son’s fair 
inheritance of our poet’s dramatic genius. 

I have called it Part II., The Evil Angel. I might have called it 
Appendix, The Confession. 

With the exhortation to marriage addressed by the godfather to the 
godchild the poem ends. Of this dear, beautiful, happy family group 
we have not another word. Only one thing we may conjecture. 
Many and many a time doubtless did the poet play his favourite 
scenes at Hathaway House. Above all, in ‘‘As You Like It,” 
Susannah playing the part of Rosalind undisguised, and the boy the 
part of Rosalind disguised as Ganymede, and thus disguised as him- 
self, so to speak, and acting that ingenious sham love scene with 
Orlando ; and in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” Shakespeare as the Duke, Mrs. 
Shakespeare as the Countess, young William as Sebastian, and 
Susannah as Viola ; the striking likeness between child and mother 
producing in both plays quite a sensational tableau, to the infinite 
delight of all the fond, happy party ; in the former the boy, of course, 
after performing his part, standing up grinning among the spectators 
for comparison with his mother, then on the stage. 

Doubtless a previous delightful sensation in real life when the poet 
first compared the counterfeit presentment of his life’s only love with 
her living image before him gave rise to both plays. And with this 
the dates agree. In 1602, when ‘‘ Twelfth Night” was written, the 


boy was 13, and from the extremely varying dates assigned to ‘‘ As 
You Like It,” we infer vital alterations in it due to the Sonnets. 

Lastly, the dates of the three morbidly gloomy plays, ‘‘Coriolanus,” 
‘* Timon of Athens,” and ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” correspond to that 
unhappy season of self-reproach in our poet’s life between his liaison 
with Mrs. Daventry in 1604 (Sir William was born 1605) and his 
remorseful confession of sin in 1608-9, 


F. A. WHITE. 





The Political Situation in France* 


WHEN, in the month of June last, M. Loubet succeeded, after 
praiseworthy efforts, in forming a Ministry of Republican Union, no 
one doubted for a moment that that Government was destined to a 
speedy and violent death. Passions at that time ran high; the 
Dreyfus affair had arrived at its last stage : the opposing camps were 
struggling frantically, and did not recoil from the use of any arm 
which might help to success in their struggle for their own ideas 
of patriotism and justice. All the world thought that, condemned or 
absolved, Dreyfus would drag down the Government with him : for 
the Ministry, being favourable to him, could not survive the con- 
demnation of its client; on the other hand, created solely for the 
rehabilitation of the ex-Captain, it would become useless, without 
aim and without role, once the culprit was declared innocent by his 
eers. 

: The reasoners have again, in the circumstances, wasted their time 
and trouble in these calculations of the unfathomable future. A 
middle term has been found so that Dreyfus should be neither 
condemned nor absolved, and after having liberated this man with 
an admirable courage, the Ministry has set itself to manifest all the 
signs of long and robust life. Its strength, which impresses the 
masses, has giver it an enormous majority in the Chamber and in 
the Senate, and there is nothing to prove that the whole of France, 
which thirsts for peace, tranquillity, and order, does not ratify these 
votes. 

Unhappily the apparent solidity of the Government is but fictitious, 
and it would need but a slight shock to cast it to the ground like a 
house of cards. Certainly M. Waldeck-Rousseau is a strong man. 
When Gambetta founded his great Ministry on the 14th November, 
1881, he made him his Minister of the Interior, because of his 
confidence in the clearsightedness and firmness of this cold and 
resolute barrister. Since that epoch, M. Waldeck-Rousseau has 
several times filled the same office, which he has again taken up, in 
the midst of real difficulties, of which not the least is the agitation of 
the reactionary parties. 


*This article has an added interest from the fact that it is the work of a Frenchman. 
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In order to strike a mortal blow at that agitation M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has assembled the High Court and compelled to appear 
before it all the chiefs of the adversaries of the Parliamentary 
Republic. This bold stroke has to such a point disconcerted the 
agitators that an appearance of calm reigns at this moment in France. 
It is without doubt only the forerunner of a coming tempest. For 
the danger of the Ministry foundering arises from its own hetero- 
geneous formation. The parties who make up the whole are so ili- 
assorted that one day or another a quarrel must break out, and it is 
at that psychological moment that the parties of the dissidents, at 
present in repose, will come out from their retreat to support by 
their votes one side or another and put the President of the Council 
in an awkward situation, forcing him to resign. 

From whence will come the quarrel, is it asked? It is easy to 
divine that it will come from the side of the Socialists. They have, 
however, manceuvred with a consummate art for nearly two years, 
and it may be affirmed that the Dreyfus affair has been exploited by 
them to the utmost advantage of their political views. The election 
of M. Loubet was their work, and since his election the President has 
remained their idol, which they defend with fury against the re- 
actionaries. They have now two ministries, those of Public Works 
and Commerce, and in the Chamber they form in reality the 
Governmental majority. It must be admitted that the smallness of 
their number is redeemed by the talent of their leaders. M. Millerand, 
minister; M. Baudin, minister; M. Viviani, deputy; M. Jaures, 
writer, are able speakers, powerful and insinuating. Their rhetoric, 
a little theoretical, abounds in striking phrases and happy expressions, 
and is full of audacity. The working classes, who, to a certain 
extent, are bought with words, listen open-mouthed to these gilders 
of phrases, and hope for more butter than bread from such prophets. 
In the meantime these good ‘‘plebs” send to the Chamber the 
ablest talkers, and we may expect to see at each renewal the Socialists 
become more numerous. 

The misfortune is that from theory this noisy minority, inebriated 
by success, will soon pass to practice. As the middle class is not yet 
ready to allow itself to be despoiled without crying out, it may be 
affirmed that enough of them will be found in the chamber to resist 
this movement, and the Cabinet will be defeated. 

Doubtless it will not be to-morrow that this will happen ; but when 
the majority has become tired of defending itself against its enemies, 
visible and invisible, it may well be that it will set itself to some 
practical work of social legislation, and then the hour of dissension 
will strike ! 

What, in fact, is this majority? It is composed of a hundred 
Opportunists, one hundred and twenty Radicals, and one hundred 
Socialists. The Radicals and the Socialists agree very well together 

on most questions, principally on war without mercy against the 
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Catholic Church and against the reaction. The point which divides 
them is the law of property, which a large fraction of the Socialists 
desire to abolish in order that the national soil might be divided 
equally between all the citizens. Others of the Socialists dream of 
general strikes, by which the workman is to be able to dictate 
to the master the conditions of his toil, that is to say, the duration 
and the price of his labour. In this, again, the Radicals, while 
desiring protection for the workers and pensions for the aged and 
infirm, are more moderate ; they wish to proceed more cautiously in 
the series of their social demands. 

In order that one hundred Opportunists, who are the most authorised 
representatives of the middle class, which loves repose and legality, 
should have come to vote with the Radicals and Socialists, their most 
obnoxious adversaries, it has been necessary to maintain silence on 
questions of general order which have no connection with the 
respective ideas of each group. Men of talent—such as M. Dupuy, 
M. Poincaré and M. Barthou—give to this group of Opportunists a 
certain force, although their Dreyfusism has, as it were, forced them 
to ally themselves with the Dreyfusist Ministry. The other names are 
those of most of the Moderate Republican Deputies, without will of 
their own, who let themselves drift with the tide and are always on 
the side of the strongest. 

With great ability M. Waldeck-Rousseau has put nothing in 
question up to the present but the very existence of the Republic. 
He has proclaimed the necessity of the union of all true Republicans 
against their common enemies. He has called them to the defence 
of the Republic, menaced by the partisans of vanished regimes, or by 
false brethren leagued for its destruction. True or exaggerated, this 
picture has produced the desired result, and the compact phalanx of 
avengers of the Republic has formed itself at once. To give the 
semblance of reality to these plots woven against Marianne, the 
Senate has in all seriousness and in great pomp judged the new 
Catilinas of the new Roman Republic. 

Upon the public these grandiose scenes of appeals to arms, of an 
enthusiastic majority, and of inexorable justice, have had the effect 
only of arousing joyous hilarity, the public recollecting that history 
repeats itself every day, and that political parties would invent, if to 
strengthen their position it were necessary, the most abominable 
plots. 

But to come back to this majority of the Chamber, by which the 
Ministry prevails ; it cannot form itself eternally upon this question 
of Republican defence, for it must be that, the enemies of the Republic 
once for all exterminated, it will be possible to take up the careful 
consideration of new laws. 

General Gallifet, who was, in his years of ripe age, a brave and 
capable soldier, although a little given to intrigue, has remained 
active, authoritative, and energetic. The military find him mischief- 
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making and rancorous, spreading disorder everywhere, and satisfying 
his old jealousies against his ancient companions in arms. His 
ad airers, who are numerous amongst the Socialists and the 
‘*intellectuals,” who do not love the Army, approve his innumerable 
severities against the officers—a little quick and loquacious, but 
excellent soldiers. They boast of his idea of rejuvenating the cadres, 
and of his intention to attach colonial troops to his Ministry. A near 
future will show what it is necessary to think of this man, who has 
only passed his time in attacking his comrades, and in elaborating 
plans. When there is no one left for him to attack, and when he has 
to put his plans into execution, he can be judged; and the true friends 
of the Army, who do not find themselves on the side of the majority, 
will assuredly group themselves together in order that that Army, 
which is the safeguard of our country, may be respected and kept 
intact. On such an occasion the one hundred Opportunists, who are 
at present on the side of the Government, will detach themselves, and 
the majority will be displaced. There is a first danger for M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau. 

The greatest danger will come from what is called the ‘‘ Law of 
Associations.” These words hide the true foundation of the law, 
for they would seem to be of a general bearing, while ‘the law will 
really serve solely to destroy, and reduce to nothing, the congregations 
of men and women in France. There is no doubt that the Jesuits 
are first in the intention of the legislators ; but to strike the Jesuits, 
they strike all the other regular religious orders. It is evident that 
the Socialists and the Radicals will push on the Ministry to present 
this law as soon as possible to the Chambers, hoping to get them to 
vote it during the powerful Republican union. But they seem to 
forget that France is still a great Catholic country, and that the duty 
of the Government is not to shock too severely the innermost ideas of 
the great masses, under pain of being overwhelmed by them. Will 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who recollected it at the time of the vote 
concerning the Embassy to the Vatican, forget it under these 
circumstances? I cannot believe that a man of his good sense could 
neglect such an important truth. But politicians are sometimes 
compelled to put in execution the promises they have made, at the 
risk even of their own fall. The Opportunists will not follow the 
President of the Council if the Law of Associations is of a nature to 
wound the religious fanaticism of the majority of Frenchmen. 

It may be said that the greatest strength of M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
arises from the division of his enemies. The partisans of the Duke 
of Orleans, and of Prince Victor, are as few as they are feeble, 
resembling their Pretenders, who seem to please themselves very 
well abroad. Do they amount to fifty? What are their names? 

Apart from M. de Cassagnac, always fiery, in spite of the snow 
which commences to whiten his head, and always an irreconcilable 
enemy of the Republic, apart from M. de Mun, the great Catholic 
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orator, respected by all and religiously listened to, apparently one 
ought not to over-estimate either the number or the talent of the 
Buonopartist deputies. 

Nationalists, Antisemites, Republicans chauvinistic or impatient 
for change, amount to a good sixty. There are amongst them men 
more or less excitable, but eloquent and courageous. MM. Lasies, 
Millevoye, Deroulede, Firmin Faure, compel the attention of the 
Chamber by their speeches, sometimes violent, but superb in their 
audacity and sharpness. The ‘“ Rallied,” that is to say the former 
members of the ‘‘ Right” who have become Republicans, are 
perhaps twenty, despised and not understood. They are unforgiven 
by the party which they have abandoned—there is no confidence in 
them amongst the Republicans to whomthey have joined themselves. 

Finally, the Opportunists who desired not to come to terms at the 
time of the Dreyfus affair, and who, under the direction of M. Meline, 
prepare themselves to carry on the war against the present Ministry, 
form a group of more than a hundred members. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau may expect a stiff thrust from all these 
adversaries, who will unite for his destruction with cruel ferocity, 
and who wait for the first occasion to deliver their opening blow. 
Their division exists, indeed, in its entirety, in affairs of principles— 
but it will disappear when a new effort becomes necessary to break 
down the obstacle. Then union, compact and intimate, will effect 
itself with a rapidity which will stupefy the world. 

Abroad, especially, there will be surprise and heartburnings at the 
fall of this Ministry which appeared so strong and which has known 
how to maintain an attitude of perfect correctness towards the different 
States of the world. In France public opinion will be satisfied at the 
disappearance of a Ministry which showed itself sectarian against 
catholicism, attacked without plausible motives the liberty of the 
citizens, did nothing to defend the army against the abuse of the 
Socialists, showed itself the slave of a minority of wealthy Jews, put 
in peril the laws of property and the spirit of respect for toil by its 
compromising intimacy with the collectivists and the anarchists, got 
itself scouted abroad by all the chancelleries of Europe, and in other 
respects seemed only to live for the purpose of bringing to a successful 
end the suit of a traitor, and to strike down all the enemies of that 
traitor. I have summed up in these few words the speech and the 
thought of the mass of the French people concerning the fall of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry. 

A Ministerial crisis is, however, hardly to be desired on the eve ‘ 
of the Exhibition. Falls of Ministries in France, by reason of their 
frequency in the past, scarcely make great impression. They have 
no longer the disastrous effect which foreigners attribute to them, 
for, ifthe Ministers change, the staff of the Ministries remain the 
same, and the real work does not for a single day cease to go on at a 
uniform and unchanging pace. It would take a long Ministerial life, 
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and an energy beyond the ordinary, to modify the wheels of that 
great machine which is called a Ministry. In general, these two 
combinations are wanting. At the first glance it might seem as 
though the Foreign Office must suffer greatly from these continual 
changes ; but it must be remembered that every country has its 
own policy, which rests on a certain number of principles and points. 
The Minister is not at liberty to change these principles and these 
points. Ke has to follow his predecessors in their general line of 
action, and to leave to his own successors that line respected and clear 
of any obstacle. The Franco-Russian alliance for example serves as 
a basis for all French action abroad, and the Minister who did not 
inspire himself with that idea would show himself wanting in 
discretion and ability. It goes without saying that the role of the 
true diplomatist is that he should be far-seeing, in order to provide 
against all difficulties, and in order to ameliorate the relations of his 
country with the different nations of the earth. From this last point 
of view M. Delcasse has succeeded in imposing on the whole world 
his calm and dignified views. 

Nevertheless, the fall of M. Waldeck-Rousseau betore the Ex- 
hibition would be regrettable, more from the foreign than from the 
internal point of view. It would create an impression of instability, 
which could not be pleasant to the illustrious guests of France. It is 
simply and solely for that consideration that we desire the maintenance 
of the present Government. 

Outside the class of the politicians, who play the game of 
ministerial combinations, there is a France which works and which 
prospers: a France agricultural, industrial, artistic, military, 
religious—which mocks at that world of humbugs, and which remains 
brave and vivacious. To that nation, chivalrous and able, little it 
matters really that an Opportunist government succeeds to a Radical 
one. Provided that order and tranquillity are maintained in the 
streets, and that the liberty of labour is thus respected, the rest is of 
little weight for her. Deputies may wrangle at leisure—they will 
inspire neither disdain nor disgust: indifference, that is all ! 

JULIEN DESPRETZ. 




















House Room 
THE long and powerful series of articles recently published in the 
Daily News, entitled ‘‘ No Room to Live,” has excited very great 
interest and general attention, and truly the picture given has been 
frightful. I do not for one instant dispute the fidelity of the repre- 
sentation, but I think that much of the overcrowding might be 
avoided by some of the worst sufferers from it. Why will people 
flock to or remain in the great towns, when so many can live in pure 
air in the country? No Acts of Parliament, no philanthropic efforts 
can do anything effective as long as forty people apply for every 
vacant tenement, and everyone wants to live in a central part of 
London or of some other great town. 

I live in a very pretty and growing town, 115 miles from London. 
It has low rents, remarkably good railway accommodation—120 trains 
up and down a day—and adove all no overcrowding, though houses 
are not particularly easy to get. What have I seen? Many families 
leaving cheap, commodious houses, with ample space all round, to go 
to London for its theatres, life, and dense crowds; and yet many of 
these families were so poor that they could not afford to make the 
most of the amusements and entertainments here. In fact, a large 
part of the awful great town overcrowding is due to the vain attempt 
of people to get cheap, healthy houses at the rate of a hundred houses 
to the acre. 

Many people must live near or in London and other large towns 
but not a few need not, and they would be all the better did they live 
in rural towns, Let me give one case out of many not very 
dissimilar. 

As an example of what I mean, a few.years ago I had to employ 
for a long time a reliable man for some very important work. I found 
an ex-London. policeman, who came here to attend to it. Hetold me 
he was a Hants man originally, and had retired on a pension of £79 
ayear. Hehad a wife and one invalid daughter. They could have 
lived here comfortably, in a lovely little new house, at 6s. 6d. a week, 
or even have found one at 4s. 6d., but no—the wife ‘‘could not abide 
the country,” so they had a house at St. John’s Wood, at a rental of 
439 a year and rates, in proportion, besides. This man’s pension, of 
course, could not have kept up such a house, so he had to work hard 
to add to it. Well, I paida guinea a week for his board and lodgings, 
VOL. VII. Ts. 
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and gave him £1 7s. a week wages. After he left this town, he 
worked five or six miles off, indeed, I often saw him about for a year 
or two as his work did not lie in London at all. Other men of 
the same class, whom I have employed, have all lived in London, 
alleging they did not like the country, though as far asI could see 
all could have lived here, or at Winchester, Reading, or Tring for 
that matter, just as conveniently as in London, and the gain to them 
in health and rent would have been very great. 

If asked why I have had to get, at different times, men from 
London, and why I have not found men here or near, I can only 
reply that no suitable trained man could be got here, although I 
suppose this town has trebled its population in fifty or sixty years, 
perhaps in less. The fact remains that it is very difficult to induce 
people to remain in small towns, unless obliged to do so, or to retire 
to them. Many poor families could live in comfort, in such a town 
as this, on little more than double the sum they would pay for house 
rent and rates in London. We have charming houses at 6s. 6d. a 
week, and not bad new cottages at a shilling a week less, good 
enough for any working class family. 

This matter of overcrowding is getting to be a most serious one in 
London. Even running up huge ranges of buildings, a dozen stories 
high, does not mean fresh air and plenty of elbow room ; it only 
provides more sleeping accommodation—not houses and homes. But 
I see it is estimated that all the Model Lodging Houses and Work- 
men’s Barracks only accommodate 250,000 people or 4 per cent. of 
the population. Is it not a positive fact that people, sent out by 
London Institutions and Associations to do country work, have surely 
no need to live at Kensington or Norwood, Highgate or Hampstead ? 
In many excellent railway centres like Basingstoke, Hereford, and 
Shrewsbury, such people might get good houses not far from the 
station, and in many cases, were the workers grouped methodically 
and employed in their own districts, the advantage to all concerned 
would be very great. Again : no town so abounds in institutions as 
London, and most of these could be removed to and rebuilt on a 
more convenient scale in good railway centres on the proceeds of the 
sale of the London headquarters. 

I find that friends of mine, who have removed to London, have 
often lived so many miles away—say from Charing Cross—that it is 
impossible to see them when I am in town, and in most cases their 
health suffers greatly from the bad air and insufficient house room. 

The heavy expense of frequent visits to the country, to recruit the 
health, and the derangement of the plans and employment thereby 
rendered necessary, must be serious. 

These remarks do not apply to the rich and powerful, who have 
town and country houses, and who can and do get all the changes 
they can possibly require, but they do apply to the many people of 
limited means who at best have to live from hand to mouth. 













WAITING ast 


It will be noticed that I have not mentioned teetotalism in the fore- 
going article, and this for two reasons—that the money the total 
abstainer saves by being an abstainer will usually enable him to live 
farther out in a good house, partly because he is more intelligent than 
his self-indulgent neighbours. Yet how useful would a few retired 
temperance workers be in many of our small towns: how I should 


welcome half-a-dozen here. 
A. J. H. Cresp1. 


Waiting 


Gloom of war and shadow of sorrow 
Darken the dawn of the opening year ; 
England waits for a brighter morrow, 
And bids her children be of good cheer. 
Tho’ she has blundered, tho’ she may stumble, 
Envy applauding the skill of her foe 
Vainly shall look for her power to crumble, 
Vainly expect to see her laid low. 


Calm as of old when tempest gathered, 
Bravely she rides in the teeth of the gale ; 
Fighting for Liberty storm she has weathered, 
Fighting for Liberty she shall prevail. 
Tyranny cloaked in the name Independence, 
Fraud and corruption, accuse her of wrong— 
Because she has suffered too long their ascendance, 
Waiting, refraining, because she was strong. 


Had she but listened, had she regarded 
The teaching of wisdom, the foresight of Frere, 
Who, baffled, unheeded, recalled and discarded, 
Still speaks from his grave to all who will hear— 
What boots it to-day if she erred out of kindness? 
The blood of her sons for her sins must atone, 
We are paying the price of her folly and blindness, 
Alas! we are reaping what we have sown. 


How shall we sow when the war is ended ? 
Not in anger, nor yet with pride. ; 
But shall we think less of the men who defended 
Our country’s flag than of those who defied ! 
Shall we run the risk of again forgetting 
For a crafty foe the loyal friend— 
And earn the curse of an empire setting 
Because, dishonoured, ’twas doomed to end ? 
G. H. T. 































The Trail of the Bookworm 


LyRICS FROM LAZYLAND.—A series of short poems or verses from 
the pen of Elphinstone Thorpe. Some of the contents of this little book 
have already been set to music, others are eminently fitted for drawing- 
room singing. This is not supposed to be an ambitious work, the 
author gaily acknowledges on the page facing index they were written 
in bed. The poems vary in quality very much, some are very musical 
as, for instance— 
A brigand is my lady fair, 
See when she walks, felonious maiden, 
Within a garden rich and rare, 
With bud and blossom booty-laden. 
The roses bridle up and seek 
With thorns to stay her dainty fingers ; 
For see, upon her velvet cheek 
The trace of stolen roses lingers. 
There are imperfections, obvious enough in the quotation, as may 
be noticed in the rest of the lyrics, but still when Mr. Thorpe 
seriously sets to work we shall expect to see results much more 
worthy of a man who would be numbered among the poets. The 
poem entitled ‘‘ My Lady of Dreams,” is very delicate and powerful. 
We quote the last verse, which we think shows distinctly the 
influence of Edgar Allen Poe’s beautiful work. 
Though she sweetens my sleep 
With her beauty so rare, 
She fills all my waking 
With hopeless despair ; 
For all that I hope for, 
How wild the thought seems, 
Is to see incarnated 
My Lady of Dreams. 
‘* Lyrics from Lazyland.” By Elphinstone Thorpe. H. J. Glaisher 
57, Wigmore Street, W. as. 6d. net. 
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